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DAWNING BEAUTY. 


BY MI8S POWER. 


(See Plate.) 





An, why must childhood pass away— 
Sweet time of joy and gladness !— 
And dreary age creep on apace 
To bring us gloom and sadness ? 


Thou ’rt still in childhood, lovely one,— 
Still in that happy season, 

Ere Sorrow clouds the bright young brow, 
Ere Fancy yields to Reason. 
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No time in life is half so sweet, 
So fraught with guileless pleasure ; 
The joys of childhood know no bound, 
Their happiness no measure ! 


Those blissful days must pass away ; 
But when their joys have vanish’d, 

May other blessings still be thine, 
And grief be ever banish’d! 


$A AID SIO 


FROM SCHILLER’S BRIDE OF MESSINA. 


Wenn die Blatter fallen, &c. 


BY THES TRANSLATOR OF “MARY STUART,” “ WILLIAM TELL,” ETC, 


Tue Autumn leaf is swept away ; 

Worn out by Nature’s soft decay, 
Age drops into the tomb. 

Does this appal the sober mind ? 

No—e’en the weakest bows resign’d 
To universal doom. 


But when the secret arrow flies; 
When murderous rage dissolves the ties 
Of love, and hope, and life; 
When youth and beauty press the bier, 
Then, then we deem the lot severe, 
And shrink beneath the strife. 
VOL. xxv1.—14 





Lo! clouds on clouds the heavens deform ; 
Serene we wait the coming storm, 
Nor dread the destin’d blow; 
Yet may the sudden whirlwind rise, 
Or fate descend from smiling skies, 
To lay our glories low. 


E’en whilst we waste the careless hours, 
The foe, unseen amidst the flowers, 

Our promis’d joys may blight; 
The sun, perhaps, that gilds our bloom, 
Is but a halo round the gloom 

Of unexpected night. 
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MOSES FOR THE FAIR. 


FROM THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


(See Plate.) 


As the fair happened on the following day, I 
had intentions of going myself; but my wife per- 
suaded me that I had got a cold, and nothing 
could prevail upon her to permit me from home. 
** No, my dear,’’ said she, ‘‘ our son Moses is a 
discreet boy, and can buy and sell to very good 
advantage. You know all our great bargains are 
of his purchasing. He always stands out and hig- 
gles, and actually tires them till he gets a bar- 
gain.”’ 

As I had some opinion of my son’s prudence, I 
was willing enough to trust him with this com- 
mission; and the next morning I perceived his 
sisters mighty busy in fitting out Moses for the 


fair—trimming his hair, brushing his buckles, and 
cocking his hat with pins. The business of the 
toilet being over, we had at last the satisfaction 
of seeing him mounted upon the colt, with a deal- 
box before him to bring home groceries in. He 
had on a coat made of that cloth they call thunder 
and lightning, which, though grown too short, 
was much too good to be thrown away. His 
waistcoat was of gosling green, and his sisters had 
tied his hair with a broad black ribbon. We all 
followed him several paces from the door, bawl- 
ing after him, ‘‘ Good luck! good luck!” till we 
could see him no longer. 





THE UNKNOWN FLOWER. 


BY 8. H. BROWNE. 


“A bulbous root found in the hand of an Egyptian mummy, when placed in the earth, germinated and produced a 
most beautiful but unknown flower.” 


Wetcome immortal prisoner of the dead, 
To life, to sunshine, and the vernal bower; 
Soft fall the dews on thy mysterious head, 
While gentlest guardians watch thee, stranger flower! 


What life-protracting influence couldst thou borrow 
From the dead hand that darkly held thee fast, 

While thou wast waiting for the long to-morrow, 
Loitering till thousand generations passed ? 


Look now around thee, heavenly modeled creature— 
Now that thy gorgeous banner is unfurled ; 

Canst thou not recognise a single feature 
Familiar once in thy primeval world ? 


Ah, yes! thine open eye is upward turning, 
To the blue firmament with gladliest smile: 

The stars—the everlasting stars were burning 
Brightly as now above thy native Nile. 


Did the broad Nile refresh thy primal dwelling 
With generous waves from his abounding stream ? 
Or didst thou watch the clear and changeful swelling 
Where Meris sparkled in the golden gleam ? 


Perhaps some spot renowned in ancient story, 
Memphis or Thebes, vouchsafed thee there a birth— 
Now thou art blooming in thine earliest glory, 
While they and theirs are blotted from the earth ! 


Science, and song, and story have forgot thee— 
Thy regal race perhaps with Pharaoh’s passed ; 

But though no place old chronicles allot thee, 
Thyself dost witness thou wert proudly classed ! 
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Tales of thy lineage—they shall ne’er be spoken— 
Thy lips are voiceless, and thy memory sealed ;— 
Then tell us of the spell so rudely broken, 
When thy lone hiding was at last revealed. 


What was the strong—the abiding charm that bound thee, 
Child of the sunbeam and the soft blue air, 

To those dim, dusky folds that rustled round thee— 
What was thine import, and what didst thou there ? 


Wast thou a passport in the hand that kept thee 
To fadeless gardens and undarkening skies ? 

Wast thou an offering? Godhead might accept thee, 
A seraph’s incense-breathing sacrifice! 


Perhaps the heart that loved thy peerless blooming, 
Would fain transplant thee to a holier clime— 

Such fair exotic, heaven’s own dyes assuming, 
Might rival blossoms of eternal prime! 


Perhaps thou wast an emblem, fitly lending 
To love’s young triumph a diviner voice :— 

If love thus plighted, with thy life was ending, 
Well might thy guardian clasp thee and rejoice. 


Perhaps a nobler tone and loftier meaning 

Burst from the flower or whispered from the sod ; 
The untaught spirit thence full dimly gleaning 

Its nature, destiny, and author—God ! 


Aye—be it so—and to the trustful-hearted, 
The sacred talisman again restore— 
Sublimely shadowing that the long departed 
Shall wake anon—Death’s cold oblivion o’er! 
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SCENES FROM LIFE IN TOWN. 


BY MISS C. 


‘* HearTLess city,’’ is a sort of by-word, but 
paving-stones do not crush the spirit of man, nor 
continuous brick walls prevent the growth of 
those affections whose seeds are sown at broad- 
cast in the natural relations of life. On the con- 
trary, the struggle and sacrifice imposed by the 
eager competitions of the multitudinous city often 
bring forth the most beautiful fruits of affection. 
These grow and flourish in obscure places, known 
only to those who have produced and enjoyed 
them. 

One of these shady places in life, a humble and 
most happy home, was in a small comfortable 
house in street, in New York. There, on 
a plastered wall of a parlour not more than sixteen 
feet square, were sketched castle and cottage, a 
group of trees, and a group of children, and lovely 
heads of Madonnas and Sybils. Here and there 
hung achoice engraving. On the table were a few 
well read volumes of the best poetry and the best 
prose, interspersed by casts of hands, arms and feet. 
In one window was a stand of flowers sending 
their incense around the cage of a canary bird, 
who, quite oblivious to the odour, was sleeping at 
the particular moment that we bring him upon 
the scene, looking like a little golden ball, with 
his tuneful throat turned under his wing. In the 
corner, in a rocking-chair of the most felicitous 
construction, sat an elderly lady, like the canary, 
asleep, (a condition incident to elderly ladies in 
rocking-chairs.) Her face bore the record of many 
a trial gently borne, many a sorrow patiently en- 
dured, and of affections that outlast all trial and 
sorrow. 

‘Two young persons were seated by the table, 
one a man of three or four and twenty, rather 
above the middling height, with a fair and change- 
ful complexion lighting up a blue eye embellished 
with those accessories which the Saxon eye needs, 
a deep setting and a dark lash. His golden brown 
hair was parted on a brow as smooth and imper- 
turbable as a seraph’s, and hung in rich masses 
on each side. His mouth, whether in repose or 
movement, was most expressive of taste and re- 
finement. A wise person of fifty, or thereabouts, 
would have designated his companion as a young 
woman--a pert girl of fourteen would probably 
have rated her ‘‘ old as the hills;’’ she was actu- 
ally some four or five years older than her bro- 
ther; and what labours of sisterly love had been 
done in those years that she had the start of him! 





Their father was a mechanic, a watchmaker, an } 


instructed and intelligent man. He died early, 
and left his widow and her two children with no 
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other property than the house in street. It 
was said by an experienced and sagacious ob- 
server, that if a widow is left with a house over 
her head she is sure to get along, if she have one 


} or a dozen children. Mrs. Motley verified this ob- 
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servation, though how it is difficult to say, for it 
was all in so quiet a manner, that it would rather 
seem to have been effected by doing without, 
than doing. Certain it is, that her children came 
to man’s and woman’s estate with well furnished 
minds and refined manners, without any help to 
their mother—from charities, or charities in mask, 
delicately called presents. 

Carson Motley very early manifested a talent 
for drawing and an eye for colour. His sister Ann, 
when she was only ten years old, bartered her 
only ornament, a gold ring, for drawing pencils 
for him, and her first earnings, her pay when she 
was twelve years old for teaching an A B C 
Class, she invested in a box of Reeves’s paints, 
for the little artist. 

The power of serving an object of affection, 
keeps the founts of love full and sparkling. From 
this period Ann Motley’s life was merged in her 
brother’s, for him she saw, felt, laboured, and 
saved. She was pretty and attractive, and she 
had lovers and offers, but none of these things 
moved her from the strong purpose of her life. 
At seventeen she gathered a little school of her 
own in the room over her mother’s parlour. Her 
income was small, but her expenses were next to 
nothing. Her brother ardently co-operated, and 
the end of it all was (the details would be too 
long for our narrow limits) that at the period 
when we have ventured to open the parlour door 
in Mott street to our readers, Carson Motley had 
attained the collateral knowledge necessary to the 
accomplishment of an artist. Ann had worked 
while he studied, and when he worked she read 
to him books of science that related to his art, 
and of history to supply him with new images and 
combinations; she explored romances, old and 
new, for him, and fed him with poetry. As 
the stream of knowledge flowed over her own 
mind, there were golden deposites, but that only 
which she imparted to him she felt to enrich her- 
self. Good spirits were enfolded and ministering 
in the atmosphere of their home. 

Ann Motley was reading aloud Bryant’s poems, 
while her brother was converting the descriptions 
into visible and lovely forms. He had sketched 
the water-fowl, and the meditative fowler,— 
an autumnal scene around a village burying- 
ground, with young girls scattering flowers over 
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the grave of that ‘‘ fair meek blossom’’ that was 
laid in the moist ground ‘‘ when the forests cast 
the leaf’’—the African chief who stood in the 
market-place, ‘‘ like a lion bound;”’ and the love- 
stricken Indian girl sitting by the old gray moun- 
tain altar, and looking down for the last time on 
the 


“ Region of her tribe 
Below her waters resting in the embrace 
Of the wide forest and maize planted glades 
Opening in the leafy wilderness.” 


** With how few touches, Carson,”’ said his 
sister, laying down her book, ‘‘ you have given 
expression—the true expression to that poor In- 
dian girl.’’ 

‘*That is easily done, Ann; the feelings of a 
savage are like the diseases of a child, simple, 
uncomplicated—hope and despair require but a 
few lines to mark them—it is not always so easy 
for the painter to interpret the poet; nor do I 
imagine so easy for the poet to depict love in 
civilized life, where, by our artificial condition, it 
is complicated with so many desires and emo- 
tions.”’ 

‘* Talking about love,’’ said the mother, start- 
ing from something between a reverie and a sleep, 
‘*so it always is,—let two young people begin 
upon what topic they may, they always end upon 
this.”’ 

** And yet, mother,’’ said Ann, ‘‘ Carson and I 
could hardly hit upon one on which we are both 
more ignorant—or less likely to be enlightened 
by experience.”’ 

**So much the better—‘ let well enough alone,’ 
my children, love will find you out. Don’t spoil 
the present good by thinking of what-—-may be 
better—may be worse.”’ 

On the very day after this common-place ad- 
vice of Mrs. Motley, her son was looking over a 
book of magnificent engravings in a certain house 
in the lower part of Greenwich street. It was the 
day of the week when the doors of that fine man- 
sion, in accordance with the purpose of its late 
munificent master,* are thrown open to the lovers 
of the fine arts. 


* Mr. Reid, the name of this gentleman, whose modesty 
was as remarkable as his taste and liberality, is not much 
known beyond the city of New York. He acquired a for- 
tune by industry and perseverance in mercantile busi- 
ness, and while other men of note in fashionable circles 
appropriated to themselves the titles of patrons of the 
Arts, by the purchase of half a dozen pictures, (bought it 
may be at a bargain,) he was filling superb apartments, 
built for the purpose, with the productions of native art- 
ists, to whom was left in most cases the choice of the sub- 
ject and the mode of its execution, his part alone being 
the princely compensation. He made his artist-friends 
feel that their alliance was an honour to him, their inter- 
course his first pleasure, and their friendship his happi- 
ness. He was a man of fair dealings. He knew that he 
got that for which money could be no equivalent—patron 
and patronage had no place in his vocabulary. 

His praise is already written, but we could not with- 
hold this passing tribute from one who avoided notoriety 
and made his records only on grateful and loving memo- 
ries. 
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Motley was one of the favoured contributors to 
the embellishment of the picture gallery, and 
having its entrée at all hours, he avoided the pub- 
lic days. He had now overstayed his time, in 
consequence of being absorbed in examining some 
new engravings, and he was hardly conscious of 
the groups that passed in and out till his atten- 
tion was arrested by the tones of a voice, expres- 
sive of refinement and cultivation, asking, 

‘*Can you tell who is the painter of that land- 
scape?”’ 

**Motley.”’ 

** Ah, so I thought. I saw a picture of his at 
the exhibition that I admired excessively.”’ 

A new voice now cut in— 

‘*To be sure you did, Miss Agnes, and so did 
every body who knew anything of painting. It 
was in such a pretty style—perfectly artistic. Mr. 
Random talked of buying it, but you know one 
can’t patronise everybody.”’ 

‘*Do you know the painter,’’ resumed the 
first voice, addressing the person first spoken to. 

‘*T have seen him at the Artists’ Club—he is 
considered a young man of genius.”’ 

‘** Oh, he is, unquestionably—how I wish’’—— 
the young lady checked herself. Motley had re- 
treated as far and fast as he could without attract- 
ing observation; but he was still within the hear- 
ing of the lady’s voice. 

** Wish what, Miss Agnes? the wishes of such 
as you are potent.”’ 

*« Oh no, it was a most idle wish. You know, 
Colonel Ashton, my passion for painting. I was 
thinking if it were possible for me with any in- 
struction to achieve such colouring as that?’’ 

‘*Oh, you are a bit of a painter yourself, my 
dear Agnes,’’ said the wife of the aforesaid Mr. 
Random, the patron. ‘It is a charming recrea- 
tion—one would not wish to be quite an artist, 
because one associates the idea of pay and patron- 
age with an artist.’’ 

**T never do, Mrs. Random.”’ 

‘*T dare say, my dear, you have not had quite 
so much to do with painters as I have. Mr. Ran- 
dom is always patronising the artists.”’ 

**In what mode, Mrs. Random?”’ 

‘*Why, buying pictures, my dear; and as to 
poor me, I am really victimed, sitting so many 
times for my picture.”’ 

The young lady looked at Mrs. Random’s in- 
expressive face, and thought she was not the vic- 
tim in this operation. 

**You do not give Mr. Random the credit he 
deserves, Agnes,”’ said the young lady’s mother. 

‘*Oh, pardon me, Mrs. Random, I do not, 
perhaps, view the subject quite in the light you 
do. You do not look upon yourself as the patron 
of your cook when you pay her the wages she has 
earned?”’ 

‘* My dear child, that is a very different case; I 
cannot live without my dinner, I can without 
paintings.”’ 

** Yes, and so you pay your cook fairly for her 
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time and labour, and you pay the artist for his 
time and his labour, but is your money an equiva- 
lent for the fruits of his study--for the concep- 
tions of his genius, for the manifestations of his 
soul, for the taste, feeling, enthusiasm worked 
into such a lovely picture as this before us. Ah, 


Mr. Reid had a true feeling of the elevation of » 


art when ‘he repelled the title of patron.’ ”’ 
Once more Motley stole a look at the speaker. 
He thought he had never seen the kindling of en- 
thusiasm so beautiful. He compared her face to 
his own picture, where the features of the scene 


word of confession had passed their lips. 


were not striking, but their utmost capacity of ° 


beauty were brought out by the light that fell 
upon them. 

There was some movement of the party. He 
passed quickly, and went home to think and 
dream of Agnes Harper. That home was no 
longer the ‘‘ well enough’’ scene it had thus far 
in life been to him. 

We pass on some months in the life of Agnes 
Harper, and find her intently employed on a pic- 
ture which approached very nearly in excellence 
that which she had so much admired in Mr. 
Reid’s gallery. Through the intervention of her 
friend, Colonel Ashton, (as she believed,) she had 
obtained the instructions of Motley. He had never 
told her that she owed this advantage, as far as it 
was one, to the impression she made on the memor- 
able morning above recorded. That morning had 
began a sacred history in his heart, which the 
time had not yet come to disclose. 

We will venture to open the door of the little 
apartment, fitted up with exquisite taste, which 
Mrs. Harper ambitiously called ‘* Agnes’ studio.”’ 
There, amid pictures, engravings, drawings, ard 
sketches, she sat at her easel, giving the finisi- 
ing touches to a landscape so glowing with rich 
and expressive tints, that one might have divined 
there was some secret charm in the atmosphere 
that surrounded it. Motley sat near, making now 
and then a suggestion in relation to the picture, 
(referring to it often enough to show that he still 
modestly held the position of an instructor,) and 
filling up the wide spaces between his professional 
duty with reading from a volume of Spenser; the 
reading was interspersed with scraps of conversa- 
tion. They would indicate little to the reader if 
set down, but accompanied by certain flashings of 
the eye and variations of the cheek, and softened 
by thrilling tones of the voice, might remind one 
of the bursting of the flame here and there through 
the crevices of a coal-pit. The flame, though 
momentary, shows the intensity of the fire from 
which it proceeds. 

The truth was, that Motley and Agnes, after a 
few months of daily intercourse, had come to the 
most critical moment in the progress of true love, 
founded on a perfect congeniality of taste and cha- 
racter; they were both perfectly conscious that 
each held for the other the die on the casting of 
which their happiness depended. They were 
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sure of themselves, and each had faith in the 
other. But the faith of true love, in which there 
is so much humility in the estimate of one’s self, 
so much exaggeration in the estimate of the party 
beloved, falls far short of certainty, and the nearer 
one approaches the goal, the more tremulous is 
the apprehension of not reaching it. Never were 
two young people more completely of one mind and 
one heart than Motley and Agnes Harper, when 
they parted on this morning, but as yet not one 
Motley 
resolved to open his heart to his sister to ascertain 
how she would regard the bold hope that Agnes 
would forego her position in the fashionable 
world for his humble home and fortune. 

Agnes Harper’s mother was one of the women 
that make up the mass of society everywhere, 
such as custom moulds in great batches. She 
was called amiable, she never opposed anybody, 
or struggled against anything; she reverenced the 
forms of society and served to fill one of those 
niches in it that, like the vacant spaces in a room, 
are filled with furniture of no particular use. She 
had enjoyed a short elevation from a union with a 
man of a very noble character, and when, at his 
early death, she found herself a widow with dimi- 
nished means and five children, of whom Agnes 
was the oldest, her whole aim was to retain her 
position in fashionable society. 

On the very day when Agnes and Motley seem- 
ed to themselves to stand on the verge of a new 
world, Mrs. Random was in close conversation 
with Mrs. Harper, in that lady’s bedroom. They 
were old intimates—friends the world calls them, 
but the world profanes the word it so lightly uses. 

‘* Are you sure, Mary,’’ asked Mrs. Harper, 
‘*that Mr. Bethun intends to offer himself to 
Agnes?”’ 

‘* I think I should be,”’ replied the lady with an 
air that intimated she had the gentleman’s assur- 
ance on the subject. ‘‘And I declare I think 
Agnes the luckiest girl in the world—his esta- 
blishment is beautiful—so complete—furniture, 
carriages, servants in livery, and such an amiable 
man—so correct in every respect—not—not hand- 
some exactly—-but distingué, which is something 
better.”’ 

‘* And yet,’’ said the mother, after a moment’s 
hesitation, ‘‘ I am afraid—Agnes is so odd—-I am 
afraid he is not to her taste.’’ 

‘« Oh, ga viendra—we must manage a little— 
hold back Bethun—men are for ever turning their 
own plates bottom upwards. In the first place, 
my dear friend, you must shake off this young 
painter—he will spoil everything.”’ 

** Surely you do not think’? — 

‘*T think girls should never be left to dream 
themselves into realities. Mr. Random often 
says there is nothing excites the imagination like 
pictures, and Motley and Agnes are always in the 
midst of this excitement—-one can’t say what it 
may lead to—girls, you know, are such fools upon 
certain subjects.”’ 
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‘« That is very true, but what is to be done?’’ 

‘*Put an end to the lessons at once—dismiss 
Motley.”’ 

‘* That is a happy thought—his second quarter 
ends to-morrow.”’ 

‘* How fortunate! then you know you might 
manage a little and give him to understand that 
Agnes is tired of the lessons.’’ 

‘*T might leave that impression without just 
saying so, which you know would not be quite— 
quite true.’’ 

‘*Oh yes, certainly, there are a great many 
ways of giving an impression, as you say; but 
mind and let it be a very decided one. Remem- 
ber, every thing is at stake.’’ 

With her mind thus stimulated by a strong 
motive to its highest point of power and activity, 
Mrs. Harper waylaid Motley at his next visit, and 
having first contrived to send Agnes away, she 
said, with a kindly smile, ‘‘ Your second quarter 
is just finished I believe, Mr. Motley.’’ 

** My second quarter!’’ 

** Yes, I think I am not mistaken.”’ 

She opened a little note-book on the table, and 
showed Motley an entry she made at the first les- 
son. 

** You see I am right.”’ 

‘* Perfectly as to the date——but’’—— 

‘* Oh, perhaps you reckon by the lesson?”’ 

Motley did not immediately reply, and Mrs. 
Harper did not quite understand his flushed cheek 
and kindling eye, but she saw there was some- 
thing to deprecate, and she hurried on to get 
through an embarrassing scene. 

‘*Tt is all one I assure you, Mr. Motley, 
whatever you charge I shall pay cheerfully. I 
am quite satisfied with your style of teaching, and 
so, I am sure, is Miss Harper, though she natu- 
rally is getting a little tired after such constant 
application.”’ 

‘* Tired, madam!”’ 

** Yes, quite tired. It would be quite the same 
with any other teacher—indeed I think she pre- 


fers your style to that of any other instructor she, 


has had, though I have always made it a point to 
get the very best in the city for her.’’ 

Motley stood all this time biting his nails. 
**Can I speak with Miss Harper for a moment?”’ 
he asked. 

‘*She would rather be excused—indeed she 
would, Mr. Motley. You know that is quite na- 
tural. She always will have me pay her bills. 
Young ladies have this peculiar feeling about bills; 
but they get over it when they are left widows,”’ 
and the good lady heaved a deep sigh. 

‘*Is Miss Harper at home, madam?”’ 

‘*She is not, she rather preferred being out of 
the way; but I am sure she will be happy to see 
you and thank you for the pains you have taken, 
at any time when you can conveniently call. Just 
now she is occupied, preparing for a lovely féte 
champétre—a breakfast party which Mr. Bethun 
gives on Staten Island.”’ 
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The colour had all gone from Motley’s cheek. 
Mrs. Harper felt herself trembling. She drew her 
purse from her pocket. 

‘*You have not mentioned your terms, Mr. 
Motley.”’ 

‘*Terms! I have no terms. Please say to 
Miss—Harper—no—nothing—good morning, ma- 
dam.”’ 

Motley rushed out of the room and down the 
stairs. Mrs. Harper followed him, and called over 
the banister, 

‘* Dear me, Mr. Motley, I hope I have not of- 
fended you—we are so obliged to you.”’ 

The street door closed and she returned to the 
drawing-room, a little fearful that she had not 
managed exactly right—recalling a remark she 
had often heard that artists were always touchy, 
quite satisfied that it was time to break off this 
painting mania, and glad at heart that her purse 
was none the lighter for it. 

A half hour after, Agnes entered, wearied and 
fluttered. 

‘*Is Mr. Motley gone?”’ were her first hurried 
words. 

‘* Yes, my dear.”’ 

‘Oh, I knew he would be—that detestable 
dress-maker has kept me all this time. I wish, 
mother, you had not urged me to go to the break- 
fast party—-how long did Mr. Motley wait?’’ 

‘*He was here a few moments. We had a little 
conversation.”’ 

‘* About what, mother?”’ 

‘Why, he spoke about your second quarter 
being ended. You know he is very busy pre- 
paring for the annual exhibition, and it is not 
strange he should wish all his time to himself.’ 

‘Did he leave me no message.”’ 

‘* No, he was in great haste, and I fancied ra- 

ther preferred being gone before you came in. 
You know, dear, it would be awkward settling a 
business matter with you.”’ 
» Agnes’ face was averted; had Mrs. Harper 
seen it, the mother’s feelings must have prevailed 
over the heartless calculations of the woman of 
the world. 

Agnes was wretched, she became ill, and it 
was ten days before she so far regained her self- 
control as to appear in the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Random was there taking a quiet dish of 
tea with her mother. The evening paper was on 
the table, Mrs. Harper took it up, and running her 
eye over it, read the list of passengers in the last 
packet for Havre. Motley’s name was among 
them. 

‘*Motley,”’ said Mrs. Random, in a careless 
tone. ‘‘ Yes, one of the artists told my husband 
that Motley was going to Rome to study—it will 
be of great advantage to him. He has talent, poor 
fellow; I hope he can afford it.’’ 

Two years passed away, and the gay season at 
New York was beginning, and to open with a 
brilliant wedding, which was to be followed by 
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is my husband, because it is my duty; and, know- 
ing this, and fully realizing it, shall I stand up 
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fétes of various kinds. Mr. Bethun was pro- 
nounced a most fortunate man, to have obtained 
all that his establishment wanted, a most accom- 
plished young woman to preside over it. Miss 
Harper was envied by those young friends (we ‘ 
trust they were few) who consider a fortune as ; 
the best thing to be gained by marriage, and Mrs. 
Harper was congratulated on marrying her daugh- 
ter to such a correct young man, who would be ° 
such a help in bringing the widow’s younger 3 
children forward in the world. g 
The wedding evening came, and, as Agnes 

$ 

; 


t 
) 
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g 
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had begged it might be as private as possible, not 
more than twenty particular friends were invited. 
All day she had seemed like one walking in her © 
sleep, and, at the hour for dressing, she was » 
pacing up and down her room in a distracted ° 
manner, not even seeing the beautiful bridal ap- 3 
parel that lay on every side of her. Her maid ° 
knocked at the door. 
‘*T am not ready for you, Fanny,”’ she said, ; 
In a few minutes the girl was at the door again. } 
‘‘ Your mother says it is quite time for you to } 
begin to dress, Miss Agnes.”’ } 
‘* Ask my mother to come to me, Fanny.”’ § 
Mrs. Harper came. Agnes bolted the door. 
Her cheek was flushed, and her eyes swollen. { 
She threw herself at her mother’s feet, exclaim- 
ing, 
‘*Oh mother, mother, save me, for God’s 
sake save me.’’ , 
‘* Agnes, my child, what do you mean, you are i 
wild.” ; 
‘* No, no, mother, I have come to my senses. § 
I see the aby&s before me. I cannot marry this } 
man.”’ ; 
‘* But, my dear child, what will be said?’’ 
‘*T care not, mother.’’ 
‘* Only think, Agnes, what trifling with poor 
Bethun.”’ ; 


with my own soul, when I promised to marry 
him. I cannot tell how it has come to this, nor } 
why I have never before realized the misery of a } 
mere outward marriage. I have been led on step 
by step. You, mother, have brought me to this, 
and you once loved, and were beloved! You 
must save me—save me from the dreary, heart- 
less life before me—from oaths as false as dicers.”’ 

** Are you crazy, Agnes; what do you mean?”’ 

** Mean! that I cannot make a false, hollow 
promise to love, honour and obey. Love I cannot 
if I would—love is involuntary. I cannot love this 
man because I promise to love him, because he 


before God and perjure myself, and feel that 
God’s curse is falling on me while the priest prays 
for his blessing on my false vows.”’ 

‘‘T never heard any one talk as you do in my 
life, Agnes.”’ 

‘* Perhaps not; thousands have felt in the secret 
chambers of their own hearts, as I feel now. I 
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> felt what it was to love. 


’ cious wines, and drove fine horses. 


‘*T did trifle with him—with you—most of all ¢ 
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am sure of it, mother; and they go on, and so 
life becomes the stale, flat, and unprofitable thing 


’ it is—a false show before man—more false before 


God.” 

Poor Agnes had, as she said, been led on, step 
by step, to this crisis of her fate—she had once 
She had never seen 
Motley since she had parted from him in her studio. 
She knew he had returned from Rome, and had 
been some six months married. She had been 
living the common life of a fashionable woman— 
life without and death within—till she had become 
the victim of agents much weaker than herself, 
who, while she was careless, had woven their 
meshes around her—too strong to be broken. 
Her mother now represented in the strongest 
light she could master, the unfairness and cruelty 


> to Bethun, of withdrawing at this moment—the 
> reproach that would fall upon her from every 


quarter, the disappointment to herself, the dis- 


; grace that would involve her family. She talked 
> till the marriage hour approached, till the sum- 


mons for the bride came, till Agnes, in despair, 
threw on her fatal robe, and, more dead than 
alive, gave her hand to Bethun, and proceeded to 
pronounce the irrevocable vow. 





Mr. Bethun was a ‘‘ very respectable man,’’ in 


} the world’s estimation; he offended against none 


of its staple moralities. He was deferential to his 


> superiors, polite to his equals, and not oppressive 


to his inferiors. He occasionally wrote for the 
newspapers, kept an excellent table, drank deli- 
He was a 
happy man, and his wife should be a happy wo- 
man. Happy with the consciousness of having 
forfeited her right to happiness by yoking herself 
in an intimate, indissoluble union with a man with 
whom she had no congeniality of taste, no corre- 
spondence of affection! Happy with unceasing 
remorse and craving affections! Her favourite pur- 
suits had lost their stimulus and charm. She had 
an acute sense of the vacuity in which she lived, 
and no power to fill it. She had not the force of 


; an educated will to control circumstances——they 


controlled her; and life was to her a wide, blasted 
and barren field—marriage a mere external form, 
into which affection never breathed a living soul. 

The ordinance of God was converted into the 
convention of man, and the holiest and happiest 
condition of human life became temptation, shac- 
kles, and prison-walls to the spirit. The ladder 
which the angel of the true covenant between 
man and woman had planted on earth and rested 
in heaven lay in fragments on the ground! 

Is not this the condition and effect of marriages 
merely conventional; are they not multiplying 
among us, and are they not hindrances to the 
progress of humanity? sources of the sluggish- 
ness, grossness and torpor that prevail in what 
are called the upper classes of society? 

What man thus joins together, God will put 
asunder. 
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ANNETTA HAVERSTRAW. 


A STORY. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


PART THE FOURTH. 


Ir was some moments before Mrs. De Kronk 
had power to give utterance to her astonishment. 
** You will not go!’’—was at length her exclama- 
tion. ‘* You will not go!’’ 

** Indeed I will not’’—repeated Annetta. 

Mrs. De Kronk fell back on the sofa. 

‘* Listen to me, sister,’’ continued our young 
heroine—‘‘ you know how irksome to me has 
been this persecution—for persecution I have al- 
ways felt it, even from the very beginning—from 
your very first attempt at endeavouring—what 
shall I say—at vainly endeavouring to attract to- 
wards me the attention of Mr. Claverton. It has 
exposed both you and myself to the remarks and 
the ridicule of the whole house. ‘The plot is so 
flimsy, so palpable, that every one has seen 
through it from its earliest commencement.”’ 

** Do you presume to tell me’’—cried Mrs. De 
Kronk, raising her voice—‘‘ that I am flimsy and 
palpable!’’ 

‘** No’’—replied Annetta—‘‘ but I must say that 
your scheme has been so. It has caused me per- 
petual annoyance and vexation when Mr. Claver- 
ton was absent, and the most painful embarrass- 
ment and confusion in his presence.”’ 

‘* You confess yourself in love with him, then’’ 
—said Mrs. De Kronk, sharply—‘‘ If you were 
not in love, you would not be confused and em- 
barrassed.”’ 

A heightened colour suffused the face of An- 
netta, spreading itself even to her neck; and her 
sister rudely pointed her finger at her, and called 
out—‘* There—there!”’ 

Annetta, disconcerted and indignant, was for 
some moments unable to speak. At last, with an 
effort to subdue her emotion, she said in a voice 
intended to be calm—‘‘ One thing is certain, Mr. 
Claverton is not the least in love with me.”’ 

***Tis your own fault’’—said her sister—‘‘ You 
might easily have made him so, had you played 
your cards well. Any man may be drawn in to 
propose, if he is rightly managed.”’ 

‘*I wish no proposals’’—replied Annetta— 
‘*from men that are to be drawn in by manage- 
ment.”’ 

‘* Dear me! So much for reading poetry, and 
filling your head with things that people of the 
world never should hear of. And now let me 
know how you intend to get yourself out of the 
present scrape about riding with Claverton?”’ 
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‘*I did not get myself into it’’—answered An- 
netta. 

‘* What!—are you going to turn states-evidence, 
and throw the whole blame upon me—and tell 
him that it was all your sister’s fault; and that 
you want none of his attentions; and that I have 
been trying all the time to bring about a match 
between you, because he was a rich man and a 
member of congress?”’ 

‘*T have no intention of telling Mr. Claverton 
any of these unhappy truths’’—replied Annetta, 
with a sigh. 

‘* What then? Do you expect that J will go to 
him, and confess my plot, as you call it, and hum- 
bly acknowledge my sins, and beg to be forgiven, 
and promise to be good all the rest of my lite?’’ 

‘*Oh! sister—sister!’’—said Annetta, turning 
away in sadness, not unmingled with disgust. 

‘* Well, then’’—continued Mrs. De Kronk— 
‘* Now that things have proceeded so far, and that 
I have been foolish enough to run the risk of com- 
mitting myself by way of benefiting you, (un- 
grateful as you are,) what else can be done than 
to follow out my plan. He will in*a few minutes 
be at the door with his horse and gig; so there is 
nothing left for you but to run down stairs and 
jump in, and let him drive off with you. A ride 
up Broadway in a gig with Mr. Claverton, (even 
if he don’t propose,) will be a very good thing; for 
it will set every lady he knows to envying you, 
and also it will make the world believe that you 
are somebody. Only try it, and if you are not 
even a greater idiot than you seem to be, I feel 
quite positive that if he does not ask you in the gig, 
he certainly will this evening, in the parlour; and 
I will take upon me to see that he has an oppor- 
tunity. But, as I said, you must play your cards 
well, for such men are hard to catch.’’ 

‘*T will play no cards at all, and I have no de- 
sire to catch any one’’—said Annetta, indignantly. 
‘* Mr. Claverton has not the slightest partiality 
for me—I know he has not. And he never thinks 
of me, except when I am directly before his eyes. 
It would be strange if he should, after seeing me 
always to so great a disadvantage, and believing 
(as he undoubtedly must) that I have lent myself 
to this shallow and contemptible scheme, and that 
I am meanly and indelicately helping it along. 
No—nothing on earth shall tempt me to take this 
ride with Mr. Claverton.”’ 

‘*T have one comfort’’—said Mrs. De Kronk— 
** You have no possible way of avoiding it.”’ 
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‘* Why not?’’—inquired Annetta. 

At this moment the sound was heard of a vehi- 
cle driving up, and stopping at the door. Mrs. De 
Kronk flew to the window, and saw Claverton in 
his gig. 

‘*Run—run—Annetta’’—she exclaimed—‘‘ see 
what an elegant horse and gig, and Mr. Claverton 
looking so elegant himself. There will be quite a 
sensation in Broadway.”’ 

Annetta Haverstraw suppressed her inclination 
to take a glance at this elegance, and refrained 
from approaching the window. But Mrs. De 
Kronk stood and gazed from behind a half-drawn 
curtain. In an instant Claverton alighted, and, 
engaging a boy to hold the horse, he ran up the 
steps and entered the house. When Mrs. De 
Kronk turned from the window, she found that 
her sister had left the room. Supposing Annetta 
to have descended into the front parlour, for the 
purpose of seeing Mr. Claverton, and declining 
the ride, Mrs. De Kronk, in her anxiety to wit- 
ness all that passed on the occasion, stole down 
stairs, slipped into the vacant back-parlour, and 
ensconced herself behind the ever-convenient 
folding-door. The widow Edgcumbe, with her 
bonnet on, was seated at one of the front windows, 
pretending to be very much occupied by the pass- 
ers-by; but casting side-glances at Claverton, who 
was walking about the room with his glove in his 
hand, and who had just sent a servant to inform 
Miss Haverstraw that he was ready to attend her. 
In a few minutes the man returned, and presented 
a note to Mr. Claverton. He hastily broke the 
seal, read the billet, folded it up, changed colour, 
and then re-opened it, and read it again. 

** Well, Mr. Claverton’’—said Mrs. Edgcumbe 
—‘‘ what fortunate belle is to be your companion 
in that very pretty vehicle, and with that very fine 
horse?’’ 

‘*T had hoped for the pleasure of Miss Haver- 
straw’s company’’—replied Claverton—‘‘ but she 
has just sent me an excuse.’’ 

Mrs. De Kronk could scarcely forbear scream- 
ing out from her hiding-place—but she checked 
herself, and held in her breath to listen to what 
ensued. 

** Really’’—resumed Mrs. Edgcumbe—‘‘ This 
is some new whim. Weak-minded girls are al- 
ways capricious. Yet, as the Irishman said— 
‘You have gained a loss.’ There would have 
been nothing remarkably distingué in riding up 
Broadway with old Haverstraw’s daughter. But 
I must be cautious, for I see a glimpse of Mrs. 
De Kronk’s blue and yellow plaid silk peeping out 
behind the folding-door.”’ 

Mrs. De Kronk was now frightened into a hasty 
retreat, and she flew up stairs, and burst into An- 
netta’s room, swelling with anger at her sister for 
having so steadily persisted in her determination 
of not riding with Claverton; and with more 
than anger at the insolence of the widow Edg- 
cumbe. But she stood aghast when she found the 
trunks and bureau-drawers standing open, the 
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bed spread over with articles of dress, and An- 
netta evidently engaged in packing. ‘‘ Why, 
Annetta’’—she exclaimed—‘‘ what is all this?— 
what do you mean?—what are you doing?”’ 

‘*IT am preparing to leave this house imme- 
diately’’—was the reply of Annetta. 

‘* What for?’’ inquired Mrs. De Kronk, in a 
smothered voice, and shaking all over. 

‘* For the purpose of returning to my home—to 
the house of my parents—to the house which I 
ought never to have quitted.”’ 

‘* And you dare to set about this of your own 
accord?”’ 

‘*Tt is all that is left to me’’—said Annetta— 
‘* All that I can now do. Under my father’s roof 
I shall be happy, and in my proper place. Here 
I have not been so, and never can be.”’ 

‘*« Was there ever such assurance!’’—cried Mrs. 
De Kronk. ‘‘ And to tell me so to my face!—I, 
who brought you here on purpose to make your 
fortune.’’ She stopped short at hearing the sound 
of a horse’s feet, and, on running to the window, 
exclaimed—‘‘ There, there!—Mr. Claverton is 
driving off in his gig, with the widow Edgeumbe 
sitting beside him! And she looks up impudently 
and gives me a nod. I’ll never nod again. I shall 
hate nods all the rest of my life. And her wicked- 
ness too in riding with Mr. Claverton. She!—she! 
--to be flourishing up Broadway with a member 
of congress in a gig. That woman is equal to 
anything. She must have asked him to take her 
—I know she did. And now she has got hold of 
him she’ll not let him slip. They’ll come home 
married—I know they will—she’ll make him stop 
at an alderman’s office, or a church, or some- 
where. And to think that you should have been 
such a fool as to refuse riding with him when you 
had a chance. What did you say in the note? 
Leave folding that frock, and tell me this instant.”’ 

‘*T merely said these very few words’’—replied 
Annetta—‘‘ Miss Haverstraw requests Mr. Cla- 
verton to excuse her riding with him this morn- 
ing.”’ 

** And you gave him no reasons?”’ 

‘* What reason could I assign. In the dilemma 
to which you had brought me, explanation was 
out of the question. Mrs. Edgeumbe must have 
overheard all of your conversation with him, for 
she told it me as soon as I came in from the 
library. I was astonished, grieved, and mortified 
beyond expression. But at once I felt that to go, 
under such circumstances, would degrade me 
both in his eyes and in my own; besides exposing 
me to the sneers of Mrs. Edgcumbe, and the ani- 
madversions of the whole house--a house which 
I resolved on leaving this very day. No—discon- 
certed, distressed, humiliated as I was, I could 
think of no other way than to send him a concise 
but decisive note.”’ 

‘* And so’’—-said Mrs. De Kronk—‘ with all 
your decorum, you have no scruples about writing 
billets to men. I always thought that prudent 
young ladies avoided trusting gentlemen with their 
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hand-writing, lest they should show it about, and 
boast of the correspondence.”’ 

‘* Circumstances alter cases’’—replied Annetta. 
‘*T know Mr. Claverton to be a man of sense, and 
I believe him to be a man of honour. I have not 
the least fear of his making a show or a boast of 
the two lines wrung from me by this unhappy 
transaction; in which I trust he will yet do me 
the justice to believe I had no part.’’ 

‘* The widow Edgcumbe will take care that he 
shall believe no such thing’’—said Mrs. De Kronk. 

‘* Then I can only hope he will not believe the 
widow Edgcumbe’’—replied Annetta. 

‘* Hateful that she is’’—-said Mrs. De Kronk. 
‘* How did she know anything about it—she must 
have been listening behind the folding-door. A 
listener is as bad as a thief. I should not wonder 
if she spreads a story all through the house about 
finding me listening there. Annetta quit that 
packing. Wear your new peau de soie at dinner, 
and your India muslin in the evening, and look 
your very best; and be attractive; and play and 
sing, and I’ll ask you for all your last songs, and 
I'll get up a cotillion, and let Mr. Claverton see 
you dance; though he has left off dancing himself, 
I suppose, because he is a member of congress. 
Be attractive, I tell you, and he’ll forget all about 
the ride this morning; and things will come round 
so that he will have you yet.”’ 

‘* Sister’’—said Annetta—‘‘I can permit no 
more of this persecution.’’ 

‘*Persecution! Did you not but a minute ago 
call him a man of sense and a man of honour: and 
yet you pretend not to be in love with him. 
There—there—look at your face in the glass. It 
is as red as these curtains.”’ 

Annetta turned hastily round, and resumed her 
packing, distressed beyond expression by the per- 
tinacious coarseness of her sister, who, seeing 
that she was thoroughly disgusted, said by way 
of salvo, 

‘* Why, is not it all for your own good—un- 
grateful as you are.”’ 

‘*T am sorry to say’’—replied Annetta—‘‘ that 
your ideas of my good are so different from my 
own on the same subject, and so at variance with 
my feelings, and with my sense of propriety, that 
I find it impossible to continue any longer under 
your guidance. I shall never cease to regret 
having consented to become an inmate of this 
house, a house distinguished as pre-eminently 
fashionable. By thus placing myself in a false 
position, I have been subjected to the annoyance 
of invidious looks and malicious remarks from the 
ill-natured, and entire neglect or bare toleration 
from the proud, or what is still worse, undue con- 
descension and over-strained graciousness. I have 
been afraid to converse, lest I should be found 
deficient in the tone of what is called ‘‘ society;’’ 
afraid to play or sing or dance, lest my style 
should not be comme il faut; afraid to meet any 
advances towards familiarity, lest I should un- 
wittingly go too far, and lest the hand that was 
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kindly held out to me should be coldly withdrawn, 
if I took it too readily. All the conversation 
around me turned upon things belonging toa higher 
sphere than mine. I heard continually of the 
splendour of houses into which J could never ex- 
pect to be admitted; of elegant entertainments to 
which I could never hope to be invited; of distin- 
guished men whom / could never aspire to see but 
at a distance; of talented, refined, and delightful 
women with whom it was impossible J should ever 
have an opportunity of exchanging a word. And 
yet, I felt all the time, that I was neither ugly, 
ignorant, stupid, or vulgar. But I belonged to 
the class called the people; and all around be- 
longed to the class called the aristocracy, or pre- 
tended to do so.”’ 

‘*More fool you, then, to mind all this,’’ said 
Mrs. De Kronk. ‘‘I took my stand at once, and 
showed them all, that whatever they might think 
of me, I considered myself quite as good as any 
body; and so I always do wherever I am, in spite 
of pa’ and his shop in Canal street. Nobody shall 
put me down, while Kronk is making so much 
money; and if you had a rich husband you might 
take your turn, and toss your head at the com- 
moners. Once more I tell you to stay where you 
are, and see how things will turn out. Mr. Cla- 
verton does not intend going till to-morrow morn- 
ing; and with proper management he might be 
kept here for a week longer at least; and in that 
time I will pledge myself to get him for you. I 
know how to maneuvre.”’ 

** Sister,’’ said Annetta, ‘‘I can listen to no- 
thing more on this subject. Forgive me for say- 
ing that your maneeuvres are not of the sort to be 
successful. They have already (particularly those 
of this morning) occasioned me much vexation, 
shame, and mortification, and have added greatly 
to the other annoyances consequent on my resi- 
sidence at Mrs. Grandinhall’s. This your last act 
of endeavouring to put me in the way of obtain- 
g, or rather forcing, a ride with Mr. Claverton, 
regardless of what appearance it might have to 
him, or what inferences he might draw from it, or 
in what light it might place me; this, I say, has 
been the one drop too many that has caused my 
cup Of bitterness to overflow. As I tell you, Mrs. 
Edgcumbe has by some means discovered the 
whole; and of course she will spread it through 
the house. I have not courage to appear again 
either at table or in the parlour: or to look Mr. 
Claverton in the face.’’ 

‘* That is because you are in love with him. If 
you were not, you would never take all these 
things so much to heart. And you would have 
your wits about you, and know better how to play 
your cards.”’ 

** Once more,”’ said Annetta, ‘‘ I must insist on 
hearing no further reference to this subject, now 
orever. I have taken my resolution, and I will 
act upon it promptly. As Mrs. Grandinhall was 
paid last week, I am but a trifle in her debt. I 
have sent for her bill. I have had a carriage 
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ordered to convey myself and my baggage to Canal 
street, which now seems to me like a haven of 
rest.”’ 

‘*T wish you joy of it,’’ said her sister. 

**In less than an hour,’’ continued Annetta, 
‘*T shall have left this house to return no more.”’ 

‘* Why, what will the people think?’’ 

** Let them think the truth, that I am convinced 
of my father’s house being the best place for me.’’ 

‘* Yes, to be groveling there among the kettles, 
and gridirons, and frying-pans.”’ 

‘*Far rather,’’ said Annetta, smiling, ‘‘would 
I stand all day in that very shop, and assist in 
selling the gridirons and frying-pans, than endure 
over again all that I have suffered since I have 
been an inmate of this splendid mansion: parti- 
cularly during the last three or four weeks.”’ 

‘* And is this the return for all I have done for 
you?’’ exclaimed Mrs. De Kronk, ‘‘ choosing your 
dresses, and directing you which to put on, and 
very often fixing your hair with my own hands, 
and trying my very utmost to get you off. And 
you repay me by thwarting all my best measures 
with your folly and obstinacy, and ruining my 
plans when they were just ready to ripen; for I 
awoke this morning with a feeling that to-day 
would bring matters to a crisis. When Mr. Cla- 
verton found that you shamefully refused to ride 
with him, what do you suppose was his reason for 
taking that hateful Edgeumbe woman in your 
place? out of spite, to be sure, just to make you 
jealous. Anything is better than indifference. It 
is a good sign when a man cares enough for a wo- 
man to spite her.”’ 

‘* A man that spites a woman before marriage,”’ 
said Annetta, ‘‘ will, I am very sure, spite her 
much worse afterwards. But that is not Mr. Cla- 
verton’s motive. I think too well of him to ima- 
gine it.’’ 

**T dare say you do,’’ said Mrs. De Kronk. 
‘*No doubt you think wonderfully well of him. 


And yet he is never to know it, that you may ~ 


have the pleasure of indulging your perverseness, 
and showing your ingratitude to me.”’ 

Our heroine made no farther attempt at reply; 
and Mrs. De Kronk persisted in a tirade of re- 
proach till she had exhausted herself by her own 
violence. Annetta rejoiced at having found cou- 
rage to break at once the bonds in which her sis- 
ter had so long enthralled her; and, with as much 
calmness as she could collect, she continued her 
packing, though tears occasionally dropped upon 
the articles she was arranging in her trunks. She 
finished as expeditiously as possible. Mrs. Gran- 
dinhall’s bill was paid. The carriage came to the 
door, and Annetta put on her bonnet to depart. 
Advancing towards Mrs. De Kronk, who had 
thrown herself into an arm-chair, pale and speech- 
less, Annetta held out her hand, and said, ‘‘ Dear 
sister, forgive me whatever vexation I may have 
caused you. Let us part friends. In leaving this 
house let me hope that all troubles and difficulties 
which under its roof have arisen between us, may 


| 
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be consigned to oblivion. I feel as if I cannot 
again enter within these doors; but you will come 
and see me at the home that was once your 
own.”’ 

**T won’t, I won’t!’’ screamed Mrs. De Kronk. 
“T’ll never forgive you—and I’ll never come and 
see you—I give you up for ever.”’ 

‘*‘Do not say so,’’ replied Annetta, ‘‘ I am very 
sure when your passion is over, you will see all 
this in its true light.’’ 

‘* Passion!’’—shrieked Mrs. De Kronk—‘‘ do 
you dare to tell me that I am in a passion—I that 
have always been remarkable for the meekness of 
my disposition, except when people annoy me be- 
yond bearing. But go—go—let me see or hear 
no more of you.”’ 

Annetta could only sigh, and apply her hand- 
kerchief to the tears that were streaming down 
her cheeks. Finding that while she stayed, there 
was no probability of her sister’s anger subsiding, 
she thought it best to leave Mrs. De Kronk to her- 
self, and therefore hastened down stairs. There 
she met Mrs. Grandinhall, a woman of such sin- 
gular and exemplary prudence that she never 
meddled with the private concerns of her boarders, 
and when they left her she never inquired the 
reason. Therefore she took leave of Miss Haver- 
straw simply with a curtsey, and a ‘‘ good morn- 
ing.’’ Ina few moments our heroine was seated 
in the coach, her baggage fixed part behind and 
part before, and part inside; the driver touched 
his horses; she gave a parting look to the house 
in which she had endured so much, and felt as if 
she was already breathing freely in a world of her 
own. 

In a very short time, she found herself at her 
father’s door in Canal street. Mr. Haverstraw, 
surprised at Annetta’s arrival with her trunks, ran 
out of his store-door to receive her, and clasped 
her in his arms as he took her out of the carriage, 
saying--‘‘ This is a pleasant sight, my own dear 
daughter. Run up stairs, and make your mother 
as happy as I am to find that you have come home 
to us. Go, my love—I will attend to your bag- 
gage.”’ 

Annetta flew up stairs to their parlour, where 
she found Mrs. Haverstraw seated at her sewing. 
She threw herself on the neck of her mother, and 
giving entire vent to her feelings, burst into a flood 
of tears. Mr. Haverstraw now entered, and took 
his seat on the other side of his daughter, who 
turned to him, and, hiding her face on his shoul- 
der, wept long and sadly. After giving time for 
her emotion to subside a little, and for her voice 
to become articulate, each parent anxiously in- 
quired what had distressed their beloved child, 
and to what circumstance they were indebted for 
the happiness of having her with them once more. 
‘*T fear,’’ said Mr. Haverstraw, ‘‘ that foolish 
Sarah de Kronk has been harassing you beyond 
endurance. She was here yesterday, and from 
what she told us herself, we began to think, when 
we talked it over after her departure, that it was 
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time to withdraw you from her influence. I had 
resolved upon going down to Mrs. Grandinhall’s 
this very afternoon, and persuading, not compel- 
ling, you to quit that house and return home with 
your father. But I am glad you have anticipated 
me.”’ 

‘*T have thought for some time, dear Annetta,”’ 
said Mrs. Haverstraw, ‘‘ that you did not seem 
happy. In your daily visits to us, your cheerful- 
ness often struck me as being assumed rather 
than real. And now, if you feel yourself suffi- 
ciently composed, let us know exactly what has 
brought you back so suddenly.”’ 

Annetta then gave a faithful account of her un- 
comfortable condition amid the fashionable society 
of Mrs. Grandinhall’s boarding-house. ‘‘ But still 
this is not all,’’ said her mother. 

Our heroine paused, and then said, after wiping 
away the tears that had again suffused her beautiful 
eyes, ‘‘ Dear mother—dear father—I will tell you 
every thing. It is very painful—but I see that I 
ought to do so.’ She then gave a candid state- 
ment of all that passed in relation to Mr. Claver- 
ton, except that, in the kindness of her heart, she 
softened aa much as possible the part her sister 
had taken; and passed lightly over the violence 
of Mrs. De Kronk’s reproaches when she found 
her about to withdraw from her chaperonage. 

Her parents listened with deep sympathy to her 
little narrative; and Mr. Haverstraw censured 


himself exceedingly for having confided Annetta ‘ 
to a sister so incompetent to the charge; and for ; 
‘ more than satisfied me. 


allowing her to go and live at Mrs. Grandinhall’s. 


She was much gratified by their commendations ° 


of the delicacy of feeling, and true sense of pro- 
priety which prompted her to leave that house, 
and of the decision and firmness with which she 
had carried her resolution into effect. 

‘*T fear’’—said Annetta—‘‘ there will be strange 
conjectures at Mrs. Grandinhall’s, as to the rea- 
son of my departure: and Mrs. Edgcumbe will 
colour it as unfavourably as possibie. From the 
gentlemen, it is true, I have always received 
much civility; but I know not if I have any friends 
among the ladies. 


cultivating their acquaintance. But, no matter. 


They will talk and whisper about me to-day, and ; 
’ and therefore it may not be amiss to return to the 
> house of Mrs. Grandinhall, and recapitulate cer- 
’ tain sayings and doings that ‘‘ came off,’’ in that 
ject, and poor Annetta Haverstraw will be allowed = 
to rest in peace. I confess regretting deeply the ; 
unfavourable light in which I must have appeared ° 
to Mr. Claverton, and the impossibility of ex- ° 


discuss me in full conclave this evening. But after 
to-morrow, when Mr. Claverton has departed for 
his own home, they will take up some other sub- 





plaining to him the cause. But we shall meet no 
more, and I trust that the recollection of our slight 
and unlucky acquaintance, will pass away like a 
dream from my mind, as I am very sure it will 
from his. But I grieve exceedingly to have been 
under the necessity of incurring my sister’s anger, 
and to have parted as we did. And I fear it will 
be a long time before she will forgive me.”’ 

‘* Forgive you!’’ said Mr. Haverstraw—‘‘ It is 
she and not you that should ask forgiveness. How 
could I have brought myself to trust you with her; 
even for a few months.”’ 

‘« Dear husband,”’ said Mrs. Haverstraw—‘‘ it 
was certainly the great error of our lives. Strange 
indeed that we should have allowed ourselves to 
be persuaded into it: especially as Annetta herself 
was unwilling.”’ 

Dinner was soon ready, and our heroine rejoiced 
to find herself once more domesticated in her ac- 
customed seat, at the simple but excellent table 
of her parents, where there was neither French 
cookery nor full dress. The excitement of the 
morning had destroyed her appetite; yet though 
she ate but little, she could not forbear praising 
all that was before her, and talking of the happi- 
ness she promised herself in devoting much of her 
time to acquiring a complete knowledge of house- 
hold duties, and of relieving her mother from their 
cares. ‘‘ You know,”’ said Annetta, ‘‘I shall 
now live always at home. I have already learnt 
enough of what are called accomplishments, and 
the glimpse I have had of the gay world has 
In future my happiness 
will centre in increasing that of my dear father 
and mother, and in assisting to render their house 


; as pleasant as possible to our friends.”’ 


In the evening, finding that her thoughts began 


* to revert to the circle then assembled in Mrs. 
* Grandinhall’s parlours, our heroine, to change 
, their current, sat down to the piano, and gratified 


her father by singing delightfully all his favourite 
ballads, old and unfashionable as most of them 
were. After which, she took a cap which her 


; mother was making, and trimmed it for her in the 
Perhaps I was too timid in ; 


prettiest possible manner; and Mr. Haverstraw 
read aloud to them from Nicholas Nickleby. We 
cannot leave them at any better entertainment; 


establishment after the departure of Annetta 
Haverstraw. 


(To be continued.) 
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I a a stranger to you, reader, and but for this 
beneficent spirit, —this genius of periodical litera- 
ture, who daily, weekly or monthly, pays her 
bright and cheering visits to thousands of happy 
firesides,—I might ever have remained so; but she 
has extended to me the right-hand of fellowship 
so wooingly, and promised to introduce me to so 
many sweet faces and warm hearts, and kind 
friends, that though a modest man, and very fear- 
ful of intruding, I have, as you see, yielded to her 
entreaties,—and now, under the shadow of her 
wings, I may visit the hills and the valleys, the 
crowded towns and solitary cottages of our own 
beautiful land. But see,—she has vanished—and 
I, modest, timid man, am left alone with strangers, 
and must introduce myself. 

Would you know me better if I mention my 
name? I think not. When I have proved myself 
a friend, give me that title and I will desire no 
other—meantime let me whisper one question in 
your ear,— 

‘* What is it you love most in your dearest 
friend? Is it his name or nature, countenance or 
character, body or mind, that is most dear to 
you?”’ 

‘** Heart, character,’’ I hear you say, ‘‘ the in- 
ward grace, whatever be the outward form.” 

It is well. You have learned to love that which 
will not pass away, though age may dim the 
bright eye, and care cloud the smooth forehead 
now sv dear to you, and I have good hope you 
may hereafter love me, though my outward form 
be revealed only to your ‘‘ shaping spirit of imagi- 
nation.”’ 

Will you, then, wander with me among some 
scenes of my past life, for though of late years a 
recluse; I have yet travelled through many of the 
highways and by-ways of this busy world, and 
looking on human nature with an open but unsus- 
picious eye, I have found in it so much that is 
lovely,—have gazed with delight on so many liv- 
ing pictures, whose colours time has mellowed 
into a softened beauty,—that now, before the 
mists of age and infirmity rise between me and 
these loved remembrances, I would reveal them 
to your eyes, and give them that permanence, 
which one fleeting human life cannot insure to its 
most cherished possessions. 

Among the many forms, which these few words 
have summoned before my mind’s eye, there is 
one on which it ever rests with peculiar pleasure. 
With the name of Agnes Beaufort, a host of re- 
collections crowd upon my memory--associations 
of beauty and grace, and early maturity—a trou- 
bled youth, and—but I will say no more lest I 
should anticipate my story. The scene where I 
first saw her is pictured vividly before me. I had 
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’ bridge some distance lower down. 
’ watching the double landscape before me,—the 


been residing for some time in a little village, 
which I had chosen for my summer home on 
account of its perfect retirement, and the beauty 
of the scenery surrounding it—scenery which I 
could enjoy undisturbed by the crowd of pleasure- 
seekers, who gather about places more notorious- 
ly beautiful, animated, I have sometimes thought, 
by the hope of occupying a distinguished place in 
the foreground of those scenes they affect to ad- 
mire. ‘The site of the village was indeed beau- 
tiful among those hills, which, as they have no 
local name, may be best described as the most 
easterly heights of that range, which, beginning 
in a gently undulating country, rises higher and 
higher till it is merged in the broad chain of the 
Alleghany mountains. It was among these hills, 
and along the banks of the bright river that 
watered the valley they embosomed, I loved to 
wander, and luxuriate in the enjoyment of the 
rich treasures Nature pours so lavishly into the 
hearts that are open to receive them. My rambles 
were generally solitary, for in the small society 
of the village I found few congenial minds, and 
I preferred the sympathy of outward nature, to 
the companionship of men whose unrefined and 
coarse spirits sometimes made me ready to blush 
for my human brotherhood. I had started earlier 


> than usual one morning, and extended my walk 
> several miles, wandering amid many wild and ro- 


mantic scenes, in a part of the country more se- 
cluded than any I had yet seen. I entered the 


> valley at a place where on one side the hills re- 
> ceded from the river, opening sufficiently to re- 


veal here and there a view of the country beyond, 
while on the other side they came down almost to 
the water’s edge, leaving only a narrow footpath 
instead of the broad road, which turned off at a 
I had been 


glassy surface of the water reflected the flowers 
and grass that fringed its banks, the motionless 
trees, the mossy rocks that here and there jutted 
out and overhung the stream, and the blue sky 
where one or two clouds floated slowly, as if loath 


’ to lose sight of their own reflected beauty, when 


a slight breeze springing up, changed in a moment 
the whole scene, rippled the water into tiny 
waves, making them dance and sparkle in the 
sunshine, and rustled musically through the 
leaves above me; and as I gazed on this changing 
beauty, I involuntarily repeated those lines of 
Coleridge, 


“ Methinks it would have been impossible, 
Not to love all things in a world so filled, 
Where the breeze warbles, and the mute still air 
Is music, slumbering on her instrument.” 
169 
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‘* Oh! how beautiful,” exclaimed a sweet child- 
like voice. I turned and saw with surprise a lovely 
little girl close by my side, gazing upon my face 
with an expression of earnestness and enthusiasm 
seldom seen in one so young. Her hands were 
filled with flowers, and her light figure, her white 
dress, and graceful listening attitude, and the 
radiant intelligence that beamed from her full dark 
eye, rendered her whole appearance so fairy-like, 
that had I not heard the voice, I should have sup- 
posed it an illusion—an impersonation of my own 
fancy. I started, not so much at the suddenness 
as the beauty of the apparition, and seeing my 
surprise, she blushed as if fearful of having done 
wrong, and said softly— 

‘*T am afraid I interrupted you, sir. I wanted 
some of those flowers from the bank; but it is no 
matter now, I can come again for them.”’ 

‘* Do you live near here?’’ I asked, as I gather- 
ed the flowers she wanted. 

‘* Yes, sir—just above in the white house that 
overlooks the valley. You cannot see it here; 
but if you will come with me a little way, I can 
show it to you.”’ 

She put her hand invitingly in mine, and a few 
steps brought us to a turn in the river, where the 
rocks were less precipitous, and small steps were 
cut, by which my little friend had come so near 
me without being perceived. At some distance 
from the rocky stairway stood the house, which, 
as I advanced in an opposite direction, had been 
hitherto unperceived. There was an air of ele- 
gance and taste about it, which contrasted strange- 
ly with the wild and uncultivated region imme- 
diately below. 

** Will you not come up with me, sir? There is 
a fine view from the top of the rock, and I am 
sure father will be glad to see you;’’ and with 
these words she began to mount the steps. 

The communicativeness of my little friend in- 
duced me to ask another question. ‘‘ You are 
very kind, my dear child, but your father is a 
stranger to me, and I do not even know your 
name.”’ 

‘* Agnes Beaufort, sir.”’ 

Beaufort! Could it be? The child of my early 
friend? I looked at her more closely, and thought 
in her chiseled profile I could trace some likeness 
to the features of the noble boy who had been the 
companion of my childhood; but how came they 
here in this retired, lonely spot? It might after all 
be but a fancied likeness. I said nothing, but fol- 
lowed her with rapid steps, and after reaching the 
top she ran before me to apprize her father of my 
arrival. Meantime I took a hasty glance at the 
house and its environs. It was an old stone build- 
ing, old at least for our country, and half over- 
grown with ivy; but a modern taste had improved 
the original design. The old-fashioned portico, 
with its heavy pillars and massive stone steps, re- 
mained, but wings had been added to the main 
building and also a greenhouse, so that from the 
foot of the lawn where I stood it presented quite 





an imposing appearance. Silver pines shaded this 
lawn, and many choice plants, aloes, cactuses and 
myrtles were scattered beneath them. I had 
scarcely time to make these few observations, for 
Agnes ran into the house, and in a few moments 
reappeared with a gentleman at her side. One 
glance was enough—though greatly altered, the 
features were familiar to me as my own. 

‘* George Beaufort,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ have you 
forgotten me?’’ The question was needless—no, 
he had not forgotten; his arms were clasped in 
mine, and for a moment our happy boyhood seem- 
ed to have returned. We walked into the house, 
and hour after hour passed on, while he told the 
sad history of all that had befallen him since we 
parted. 

We had been schoolfellows for many years, but 
the differing opinions of our respective families 
separated us in our collegiate course. He went to 
Yale—I graduated at Cambridge. While in New 
England we kept up a frequent correspondence. 
I sympathized in his success, and heard with a 
proud delight the brilliant reputation his talents 
and high character had won for him there. Im- 
mediately after graduating, I went to Europe, and 
while there heard that George had married a 
southern lady of high family. I remained abroad 
many years, and looking on my friend as lost to 
all minor considerations, while engaged in matters 
of importance, I neglected to write to him, hear- 
ing only from time to time that he was leading a 
happy and useful life, and that sons and daughters 
of beauty were growing up around his hearth. 

Domestic calamities pressed heavily upon me 
after I returned—society became distasteful, and 
though my heart often yearned towards my early 
friend, I made no effort to seek him—sorrow had 
made me selfish, and I shrank from the contrast 
which his happy position would present to my own 
cheerless and lonely lot. But how differently 
would I have acted had I known the truth. My 
own griefs were bitter, but what were they to his? 
Wife, children, all save Agnes the youngest, were 
gone—one loved name after another had changed 
to ‘‘grief’s forbidden word.’’ His once happy 
home was haunted by too many spirits of the past. 
He fled from it, and with Agnes, the only being 
that now bound him to the earth, he had sought 
out this solitary spot, 


“ Where he might all forget the human race, 
And, hating no one, love but only her.” 


Such at least were his feelings in the first agony 
of a desolated heart; but as time rolled on, the 
still small voice of reason and conscience was 
heard above the stormy waves of rebellious feel- 
ing, and the religious faith and hope which shone 
so bright on the future world cast also a clearer 
light on present duty. He saw the sinfulness, the 
selfish weakness of leading this isolated, almost 
misanthropic life. For the sake of Agnes too, he 
felt the necessity of rousing himself from his in- 
difference,—her life was too lonely and her warm 
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affections were too generous and overflowing to 
be satisfied with one object. I have given the 
substance of his conversation with me; in detail 
it was long and painful—but when he spoke of 
Agnes, his face brightened and the tender love 
that flowed forth on this only living child told too 
truly of all that had been lavished on the dead. 

** You have seen her,’’ he said; ‘‘ she is beau- 
tiful and highly gifted, and as far as I can under- 
stand her character it gives promise of future 
loveliness of no common order. My chief anxiety 
is now respecting her education. I have hitherto 
superintended it myself, and her proficiency is far 
beyond her years: she already sympathizes in my 
classic tastes, for I could not withhold from her 
what had been a source of such pure and refined 
enjoyment to myself. I have always felt,’’ he 
added, ‘‘ that where the native soil of a woman’s 
mind seems strong enough to bear high culture, it 
is unjust alike to herself and to society to deny it. 
But though I can guide Agnes in literature and 
science, I do not feel capable of moulding her cha- 
racter. She is still a child in feeling, but she has 
not a childlike mind, and she will soon reach that 
transition period from girlhood to womanhood, 
which needs something more than mental train- 
ing, when feeling, thought, and imagination ex- 
pand and grow so rapidly that they need a woman’s 
sympathetic power to guide and develope them 
rightly. Can you not advise me in this matter? 
Come, at least, and stay with me—Know Ag- 
nes, and you can better understand my anxiety 
respecting her.”’ 

I promised to come, and Agnes, returning to 
the room, was informed of the coming visit. 

‘This is delightful—thank me for this, dear 
father. My time is not quite wasted, you see, 
when I go to gather flowers, since I find old friends 
among them. We shall have many lovely rides 
and walks together among the hills. I cannot 
ride often now, for Charles comes so seldom. 
Will you be my knight-errant, sir?’’ 

** Faithful and true, my lady fair,—but who is 
this Charles, who has turned recreant?”’ 

“Tt is Charles St. Clair,’’ said Mr. Beaufort; 
‘this father, Colonel St. Clair, was my wife’s 
valued and faithful friend. He is now studying 
with a clergyman in the neighbourhood, to pre- 
pare himself for college, and his weekly holidays, 
which he spends with us, are our gala-days.”’ 

**I hope then Charles will make a gala-day 
while I am with you, and Agnes hopes so too I 
think.”’ 

‘© Yes,”’ said Mr. Beaufort, ‘‘he will be here 
to-morrow; but Agnes and he usually find it ex- 
pedient to spend their morning in the woods; so 
you and I can have a quiet day together.”’ 

The next morning found me a welcome inmate 
of my new home. At Agnes’ request a front 
room had been appropriated to me, whose win- 
dows commanded the view she had described as 
so beautiful. As the house stood just at a turn in 
the shore, the river immediately beneath was con- 
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cealed by the trees upon its banks, but was seen 
at a short distance, winding its way among the 
hills for many miles. On one side the eye ranged 
over a fine undulating country, dotted with neat 
white farm-houses, while on the other the hills 
swelled one above another, the most distant form- 
ing a faint blue line on the horizon. 

‘*Hark! I hear Charles coming,’’ cried Agnes, 
who had been standing at my side gazing on the 
scene before us. Her quick ear had caught the 
sound of the horse’s hoofs, and in a moment she 
was at the door to welcome him. As he turned 
to the front of the house, I saw a handsome boy, 
apparently about fifteen years old, his face glow- 
ing with exercise, and returning with interest the 
glad salutation with which Agnes was greeting 
his arrival. He dismounted, and she introduced 
me as her father’s old friend and her new one. 
He made a graceful bow, and turning to Agnes 
said, ‘‘but, Agnes, I don’t see your father—I 
have a great deal to tell him to-day.”’ 

‘* He will be here presently; he just now went 
down to the greenhouse to see the gardener. 
There he is, coming up the walk.’’ Mr. Beaufort 


appeared. 
‘* Charles, my dear boy, you are always wel- 
come.”’ ‘ 


‘*T believe it, sir; but you will not welcome me 
often now. I am afraid, sir, I cannot come again. 
This must be my last day with you and Agnes 
for a long, long time.’’ 

** What has happened? I don’t understand you; 
are you going home?’’ 

‘*No, sir, not home. You know, Mr. Beau- 
fort, my father always wished me to enter the 
army, and made me promise that if any opening 
should occur, I would not reject it. Uncle has 
just written to me from Washington that he has 
procured my admission to West Point, and I am 
to set off at once, so as to be there in the begin- 
ning of next week.’’ 

‘* But is it your own wish, Charles? I thought 
you had marked out a different course for your- 
self.”’ 

‘Tt is my wish to keep my promise, whatever 
it may cost me.”’ 

‘** Agnes, dear, don’t put on that doleful face. 
I shall not be honoured with a chance of being 
shot for years yet;’’ but seeing her bright eyes 
dimmed with tears she was struggling to suppress, 
he added in a more gentle tone, ‘‘ we will not talk 
about it now, but make the most of the little time 
we have left. Let us go down to the river-side: 
and bring your portfolio; I want to show you how 
to finish that sketch we began.”’ 

She walked slowly and sadly away, and soon 
appeared with portfolio and pencils, and Charles 
begged for Mr. Beaufort’s camp stool, in case the 
grass should be damp. 

‘* He is a noble-looking fellow,’’ said I, as they 
walked off together. 

‘*He is more than noble-looking,’’ Mr. B. re- 
plied; ‘‘he has a noble nature. Did you see how 
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his eyes flashed when I asked him if he wished to 
be a soldier? He does not, I know, for his tastes 
are refined and intellectual, and ill suited to the 
rough and hardening duties of a military life. But 
it may do him good. The very struggle necessary 
to subdue the will and natural inclinations to a high 
sense of duty, gives more real strength to the cha- 
racter than an easy development of it under more 
kindly influences. Agnes loves him like a brother; 
she has taken him to her heart in place of those 
brothers who were so soon taken from her.”’ 

‘* Will not this affect your plans concerning her? 
she will be more lonely than ever now.’’ 

‘* Yes, and solitude is not good for young people. 
I believe I must send her to school, where the 
contact and association of other minds more nearly 
on a level with her own, may bring out many fine 
qualities which mere precept and example fail to 
excite. I would have her net merely accomplished 
and well-informed, but possessing strength of cha- 
racter, and a self-sacrificing spirit. If she remains 
here with me, as my pleasure consists in promoting 
her own, she will grow selfish—yet the thought of 
separating is terrible to us both.”’ 

I suggested that he should go with her to the 
city, and remain there until she was old enough to 
leave school, when, if he still preferred a retired 
life, he might return to it with a companion who 
would long enliven and cheer his solitude—a plan 
which he finally decided to adopt. 

Charles staid but a little while, and after Agnes 
had in some degree recovered from her sorrow at 
parting from him, her father informed her of his 
determination. She was greatly distressed at the 
thought of leaving home to go among strangers, 
but she did not attempt to resist his wishes. In 
the course of a few weeks the white house was 
again deserted, and Agnes had changed her soli- 
tary home for the companionship of twenty girls 
who were under the care of a widow lady, well 
qualified by nature and education for her import- 
ant task. 

* 7 7 *. * * . 

Five years passed away before I again saw 
Agnes Beaufort. Her eighteenth summer had 
opened brightly upon her when she welcomed me 
to that same lovely home. These five years had 
formed the transition period of which her father 
had spoken so anxiously, and the perfect unfold- 
ing of the flower now showed how judiciously 
the tender buds of thought and feeling had been 
nurtured. The child had changed into the re- 
fined and elegant woman: her manners at once 
graceful and dignified, had lost that freedom and 
careless gaiety which are fascinating in a little 
girl, but yield to the modest reserve of more 
thoughtful woman, and her voice ‘ever gentle, 
soft and low,’ gave utterance to the thoughts of a 
mind which, by assiduous cultivation, had become 


“A mansion for all lovely forms, 
A dwelling place for all sweet sounds and harmonies.” 


But, above all, what most delighted me, was the 
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devoted affection to her father which animated 
every action of her daily life: accomplishments 
which would have called forth the applause of 
crowds, were displayed only to him; and her eye 
glistened as brightly when a smile from him 
thanked her for some sweet melody, as if his 
happiness were her best inspiration. In vain had 
Mr. Beaufort urged her to accompany some friends 
on a long journey among our lovely northern 
scenery. He needed quiet and repose, for his 
health now was very delicate, and nothing could 
tempt her from his side. This was, however, but 
a slight matter: while I was with them her filial 
feeling was sorely tried. 

I had taken a long ride with her, and, as each 
familiar scene recalled some pleasant association 
of her happy childhood, I said to her, ‘‘Agnes, one 
person seems to have vanished from your remi- 
niscences. You have told me nothing of your old 
friend Charles.’’ 

I thought I saw a faint blush on her cheek, and 
she quickened her horse’s pace, as she answered, 
‘* Mr. St. Clair is stationed on the western fron- 
tier. I have seen him seldom of late years.”’ 

“* Does he know you are here now?”’ 

‘** Yes, father wrote to him, telling him where 
we should spend the summer, but I doubt whe- 
ther we shall see him. There was some proba- 
bility of his being sent to France to investigate 
some forts there, in which case he will pay us a 
visit; but unless he receives this appointment he 
cannot leave his post.’’ 

We were now almost home, and as we ap- 
proached the house, I saw Mr. Beaufort talking 
earnestly with some one who was sitting beside 
him on the portico. 

‘* Who can it be?’’ said Agnes, and as she spoke 
the young man ran forward to assist her to dis- 
mount. , 

‘*Mr. St. Clair,’’ said she, extending her hand, 
‘*T little thought to see you here so soon.”’ 

‘*Am I so great a stranger, Miss Beaufort; but 
I cannot call you so, here, where I feel again like 
a little boy,—I must call you Agnes.”’ 

** As you will. Iam too glad to see you to be 
scrupulous about my rights.’’ 

“* And Mr. , too,’’ said he, grasping my 
hand. ‘‘ We are all together again. How much 
has happened since we last met here, and yet all 
looks unchanged. That bright river and those 
hills have been so often in my mind’s eye, asso- 
ciated as they are with some of the happiest days 
of my life, that I can scarcely believe so many 
years have elapsed since I last looked on them. I 
only hope that in their lovely retreats ‘ the future 
may not contradict the past,’ ’’ and he glanced at 
Agnes as he spoke. 

“*T fear, Charles,’”’ said Mr. Beaufort, ‘‘ you 
will have but a dull time with us. The wander- 
ing life you military men lead, constantly chang- 
ing scenes and companions, quite unfits you for 
our quiet, regular habits.”’ 

‘*Oh no, sir, those who are often changing, 
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long most for a settled home. I am but a bird of 
passage now, however, for in a month I shall sail 
for France.”’ 

**So soon,’’ said Agnes; ‘‘ how long do you ex- 
pect to remain abroad?’’ 

‘IT do not know; it depends somewhat on my 
own choice, but as yet I have made no definite 
plans for the future.”’ 

The month of Charles’ stay passed away rapidly. 
Agnes found that a military life did not always 
make men rough and unrefined. He was still, 


“ A lover of the meadows and the woods 
And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth;”’ 


and his leisure hours, instead of being wasted in 
more boisterous pleasures, had been devoted to 
his favourite intellectual pursuits, so that in lite- 
rary enjoyments he was still her sympathizing 
companion. I watched them closely, and saw that 
old feelings had been revived, and had gradually 
yielded to new and stronger ones. Charles had 
seen much of the real world, and to his animated 
descriptions of men and manners, Agnes listened 
with eager attention, and she in return led him 
into .hat ideal world, which she had peopled with 
the great and good, whose minds had guided and 
elevatev her own. 

“*T cannot tell you,’’ said she once, when they 
had been discussing their childish pleasures, ‘‘how 
much richer existence seems to me now, than it 
did formerly. I was happy here as a child, but it 
was a happiness dependent on outward things, 
and which even then I felt was fleeting. I knew 
nothing of that inward strength which now makes 
me feel able to bear whatever may be before me, 
to sacrifice myself and my own enjoyment for 
those I love—to conquer feeling, and yet be happy 
in the consciousness of doing right; as you did, 
Charles, when you gave up all your visions of in- 
tellectual greatness, and sacrificed them to a pro- 
mise, a promise, too, that could never be exacted 
by the one to whom it was given. I could only 
wonder at it then, now I can understand it.’’ 

** You did not know,”’’ said he, ‘‘ what it cost 
me, nor have I ever felt it as I do at this moment. 
Agnes, you said you felt capable of making sacri- 
fices for those you love. I dare not ask if you 
love me—had I led a different life, and made my- 
self the man I hoped to be, I might have thought 
to win your love. Now I feel the value of all that 
I have lost—the worthlessness of the little I have 
gained.”’ 

‘* Charles, Charles, you little know my heart, 
if you think such a sacrifice lessens you in my 
eyes;—far, far above any advantages of learning 
or fame do I value the pure and elevated princi- 
ple on which you have acted. Believe me, I 
know it, feel it all.”’ 

“*Can you love me, Agnes? Can you trust 
your happiness with me, now,—for ever?”’ 

**T can trust it with you, and I do, Charles. 
I loved you when a child, a lonely companionless 
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child—a woman’s love is a gift more worthy;— 
but my father——”’ 

** Will not surely control you in this, Agnes?’’ 

‘* No, Charles, my father would do all to make 
me happy; but my first duty is to him. Remem- 
ber, I am all that he has to love, and would you 
have me leave him?”’ 

‘* No, not leave him; but he can go with us. A 





> sea voyage will revive him. We will go to Italy 


—to Greece.” 

“*T could not ask him, Charles. He is quite 
feeble now, and when I have sometimes told 
him of my longing desire to go to Europe, he has 
said he would gladly take me, but he felt he never 
should return; and, now, if he knows your wishes 
and my feelings he will make me go, sacrifice 
himself, and part with the only thing that bright- 
ens his life. I know his generous nature—he must 
not know anything of this.’’ 

‘*But, Agnes, you are everything to me, now, 
and how shall I feel when an ocean separates 
us?”’ 

‘* What we shall feel is not the question, but 
what is right to do.”’ 

‘‘Do you think it would be right, Agnes, to 
conceal it from him?”’ 

‘‘Under other circumstances, nothing should 
tempt me to doit. He has always been the re- 
pository of my most secret thoughts; but, now, I 
must judge for myself, and for him too. When 
you are gone, and there is no possibility of his in- 
sisting on my accompanying you, I shall myself 
tell him all.’’ 

‘* Dear Agnes, you always think of others, and 
I feel too happy to dispute even this point with 
you. A year is a long time to be away from you, 
but there are happy years beyond, when nothing 
shall separate us. As some one has said, ‘ how- 
ever large the cloud may be, the blue sky is 
larger, if we could but see far enough.’ ”’ 

Charles left us soon after, for the vessel in which 
he was to go, sailed in a few days, and he hasten- 
ed to the port. Agnes was true to her word. I 
saw that she suffered, but it was in silence and 
unseen by her father. Two days after he left us, 
Mr. Beaufort was taken violently ill—a fit of 
coughing occasioned the bursting of a blood-vessel, 
and he was reduced at once to a dangerous state 
of weakness. Agnes was his only nurse; her 
voice was always soothing, and from her lips he 
received the strength and consolation which he 
needed. To me she poured out the bitterness of 
her grief, but to him she was always bright and 
cheering, and, as earth seemed to fade from his 
view, she would point to the growing brightness 
of heaven, the glorious promises of life and im- 
mortality, which, like stars, shine most brightly 
above us, when all around is dark, and earthly 
objects are unseen. I saw his danger, and know- 
ing the sad scenes that would soon follow, was 
anxious to recall Charles, who had not yet sailed, 
but Agnes would not suffer it. He was on the 
path of duty, and she would not call him back. 
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Mr. Beaufort lingered but a little while, and 
Agnes finding that her lonely and desolate condi- 
tion was weighing upon him, revealed to him her 
engagement, and the reasons which had induced 
her to conceal it. He felt deeply the generous 
and delicate feeling that had actuated her, and it 
lessened the agony of parting, to know that he 
left her to the guardianship of one whom he had 
long loved and could fully trust. He confided his 
darling child to my care, until Charles should re- 
turn, entreating me to remain there with her as 
her guardian and friend. For her father’s sake, 
Agnes had summoned all her strength and self- 
control, but when he was gone, and there was no 
further call for effort, she sank under the blow. 
Her warm and clinging affections had lost their 
object, and this bitter grief seemed to have opened 
afresh those wounds which the early loss of her 
mother and brothers had inflicted. At first I tried 
in vain to rouse her. The happy future was sepa- 
rated from her by a great gulf of sorrow, which 
she could not pass over. The first thing that 
recalled her was a letter from Charles. He had a 
very rough and stormy passage, and had suffered 
so much from exposure, that, as he told Agnes, 
he could not be sufficiently thankful that her high 
principle had overruled his selfish and impetuous 


feelings, with regard to her father. He had ascer- 
tained that the object of his visit could be accom- 
plished during the winter, and he should then re- 
turn immediately. I now tried to turn her atten- 
tion from her own sorrows to those of others, 
which she could relieve, and she busied herself 
during the winter, in visiting the few poor cottagers 
around us whom her father had been in the habit 
of assisting. She took care of all his favourite 
greenhouse plants, and when the deep snow con- 
fined us to the house, the library was an unfailing 
resource; here she read the books he had marked 
out for her, endeavouring in every way to reach 
that high standard of womanly excellence he had 
ever set before her. 

The long dreary winter at length passed away; 
the ice melted from the river, the snow from the 
lawn, and every day gave some sign, in bud or 
leaf or flower, that spring was clothing the earth 
with new beauty. The blossoms had not yet 
fallen from the trees, when we welcomed our 
wanderer home, and before that spring had ripen- 
ed into summer, I gave away my sweet Agnes to 
him whom she had chosen, and in a long and 
happy union he has found that the fond and faith- 
ful daughter is only surpassed by the loving and 
devoted wife. 
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My child—my lov’d—my beautiful—where art thounow, } Thy father mourns thy absence, love, none sits upon his 


my child? 

With thy light heart and sunny eye, and girlish laughter 
wild: 

Tt was not thus in days gone by, thou answeredst to my 
call, 

When thy light feet with bounding step came joyous to 
the hall. 


The echoes of thy voice are mute, that rang upon the 
air, 

And at the board, and at the fire, is now an empty chair; 

The circle looks all desolate without thy beaming brow, 

My child—my child, my yearning heart is. breaking for 
thee now. 


It is in dreams alone, my love, that now I see thy face, 

Thy golden locks, thy gentle form, and all thy winning 
grace; 

Thy little arms entwine me then, thy breath is on my 
cheek, 

And tremulous I listen to hear if thou wilt speak. 


Tis then thy voice so sweet and low comes stealing on 
my ear, 

The same fond tones of dulcet sound, I loved so well to 
hear; 

Thy lips are pressed upon my brow, and when thy eye 
meets mine, 

’Tis like the waters of the lake, on which the moon- 
beams shine. 





knee, 
To raise to his such pleading eyes as thine were wont 
to be, 
Or say to him the evening prayer, that God thy soul 
would take, 
If death should summon thee away, ere morning bid 
thee wake. 


Thy gentle brothers leave their play, and ask with won- 
dering eye, 

Why does our sister stay so long in yonder cold blue sky? 

They ’range thy pretty toys around, and place thy little 
chair, 

Then weep, that all is beautiful, and sister is not there. 


I might have known full well, my child, a shortened 
space was thine, 

Full well twas marked upon thy brow, by many a living 
sign; 

I could have seen it in thine eye, and inthy burning cheek, 

And inathousand nameless things that words may not 
bespeak. 


I knew full well the loveliest are always first to go, 

Too finely wrought they sink beneath the pressure here 
below; 

They mingle with us but to point to happier realms than 
this, 

Where the pain of parting never comes to mar its perfect 
bliss. MARGUERITE. 
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THE CHILDLESS MOTHER. 


A SKETCH. 


BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


A coarse, hard-featured woman was roughly 
performing some necessary duties by the bedside 
of a pale and feeble creature, in one of the most 
degraded localities of the city of New York. It 
was in a chamber of a large old wooden building, 
and as the attendant moved about, the windows 
rattled, and the loose floor creaked at every tread. 
The sufferer was a young mother, and her infant 
was lying beside her. She exhibited the symptoms 
and evidences of extreme debility. Her pallid and 
emaciated features were often expressive of acute 
pain; and sometimes there escaped from her lips 
a subdued moan. But that moan was the utter- 
ance as much of mental anguish as of bodily afilic- 
tion. Occasionally she followed with a mild glance 
the movements of the woman that assisted her, 
and then again bent her eyes steadily on her little 
one, that was sleeping in her bosom. 

The attendant, as she moved about, was angrily 
muttering to herself. She bestowed no attention on 
the sufferer. She wholly disregarded her distressful 
moans, and finally her surly spirit vented itself 
aloud. 

‘*T say, Mrs. Owen!’’ she rudely said, ‘‘ you 
know, don’t ye, that you’ve overstaid the valley of 
all we got for them ’ere last things o’yourn?”’ 

** Have I, Mrs. Black?’’ said the sufferer, in a 
gentle but tremulous voice. ‘‘Is all gone?’’ 


She paused a moment, then added in an under | 


tone, to herself, ‘‘I shall soon follow.’’ 

‘* Ts all gone?’’ said the woman, repeating her 
words. ‘‘ That’s what I should like to know. Be- 
cause if there aint no more duds nor nothin’, what 
do you s’pose we’re to do with ye? Let you stay 
here, week in and week out, flat on your back 
there, with sickness, and oncapable of doin’ any- 
thing for yourself, and requirin’ somebody to lose 
their time a tendin’ on ye? Not by a jug full, I'd 
have you to know!”’ 

**God help me!”’ ejaculated the feeble mother, 
with closed eyes, and in an earnest tone, half 
broken with emetion. A few tears only fell from 
her eyes, and dropped on the face of her sleeping 
infant, for she was too weak to weep. Mrs. Black 
continued to mutter more loudly and angrily than 
before. 

‘* What can I do?’’ cried the poor invalid im- 
ploringly, exerting strength to speak. ‘‘I’ve 
given you all the little I owned. What can I do? 
I’ve no friend in the world short of England. I’ve 
nothing except my child now! My poor old mo- 
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ther!’’ she murmured, after a pause. ‘‘ Could you 
but know where I am, dying here alone! God be 
with me.”’ 

A perceptible shudder agitated her frame, as 
she uttered the last ejaculation, and exhausted by 
emotion, she sunk back on her pillow, breathing 
in short, faint gasps. : 

‘*T don’t know what you can do,’’ muttered the 
hard-hearted Mrs. Black, turning to the door. ‘* But 
I know well enough what I shall do. You go to 
the almshouse afore night, or else into the street, 
that’s flat!’’ 

She had opened the door as she was speaking, 
and closed it behind her with the rudest violence. 
A noise of some one entering at the outer door be- 
low, arrested her descent of the stairs; and she 
leaned across the balusters, peering down to dis- 
cover whom it might be. 

A well dressed female had come within the en- 
try, and holding the door, said to another without, 
‘* Come in if you please, Mrs. Barlow. Don’t be 
afraid. I’ve been here often.”’ 

Upon this, a short, rotund lady hesitatingly 
entered. Behind her followed a short, rotund man. 

‘** Right at the head of the stairs,’’ said the first 
comer, still encouragingly. ‘‘ I will lead the way.”’ 

She began the ascent of the stairs, and Mrs. 
Black thought it proper to speak. 

‘*Good morning, Miss Pinkerton,’’ said she. 
‘* Have you come to see Mrs. Owen once more? 
Poor cretur! She seems to be goin’ fast. I’ve 
done all I can for her, but it don’t seem to be o’ no 
use.”’ 

The face of the stony-hearted woman was now 
wreathed in smiles, and her whole demeanour had 
signally changed from what it was to her misera- 
ble lodger. It was now as contemptibly obsequi- 
ous as it was before overbearing and insolent. 

‘Good morning, Mrs. Black,’”’ replied Miss 
Pinkerton. ‘‘ Yes, I’ve come once more, and 
brought friends with me to see her.”’ 

Mrs. Black set the door of the room open, and 
invited the strangersto walk in. Miss Pinkerton 
entered first, swaying along on elastic tiptoe. Mrs. 
Barlow moved heavily next, in elephantine ma- 
jesty; and Mr. Barlow brought up the rear, with 
a quick, springing tread, that rattled the windows 
more than Mrs. Black herself had previously 
done. Miss Pinkerton went directly to the bed- 
side, and took the sufferer’s hand. Mrs. Barlow 
paused, statue like, at some distance, and silently 
and steadily regarded her, while Mr. Barlow came 
close beside her, surveyed her features intently for 
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an instant, and then turned away and looked out 
of the window. 

‘* Well, my dear, how are you to day?’’ said 
Miss Pinkerton. ‘‘ How is the dear little thing? 
Oh! there it is, fast asleep. Pretty baby. Yes 
it was a pretty little baby, so it was! Thisis Mrs. 
Barlow, Mrs. Owen.”’ 

The poor, feeble woman could scarcely make a 
sign of recognition to Miss Pinkerton, the rude- 
ness of her landlady had so exhausted her strength. 
And at this introduction to Mrs. Barlow, she could 
only turn her eyes upon her. Mrs. Barlow bent 
her head forward a little, in majestic dignity and 
silence. 

‘* Mrs. Barlow comes as a friend, Mrs. Owen,”’ 
continued Miss Pinkerton. 

Mrs. Barlow condescended to speak. ‘‘ Yes, 
we're friends. We're certainly friends. Don’t 
be alarmed. We're certainly friends.”’ 

‘*Can’t you speak to me, dear?’’ said Miss 
Pinkerton. ‘‘ How are you?”’ 

‘* Weak, very weak,’’ murmured the sufferer, 
‘* but worse in mind than in body.”’ 

The tears now rolled slowly down her cheeks, 
while her lip quivered. Her tone was exquisitely 
mournful, It told of a breaking heart. 

‘*Oh! don’t say so, don’t say so, my dear,” 
Miss Pinkerton added. ‘‘ Perhaps this lady and 
gentleman have something to propose to you, that 
will make your mind more easy.”’ 

Mrs. Owen looked up in earnest inquiry. At 
this moment Mr. Barlow, who had been restless 
for some time, interrupted with an impatient under 
tone:— 

‘* Come, come, I say! Why don’t you tell her 
that she’s going to die, and that we’ll take the 
baby? Tell her so, and no bones about it.’’ 

Miss Pinkerton, to use her own expression, 
** was dreadfully afraid’ of Mr. Barlow. His pet- 
tish remark wholly discomposed her. She really 
pitied the sufferer. She felt that it was a delicate 
matter that they had come upon, and would have 
been glad to break it gently to her, but as it was, 
she stammered out confusedly, 

‘You know, my dear, that probably you can’t 
recover. Hasn’t the doctor told you so?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered the wretched mother, with 
the composure of despair. ‘‘ And it’s well—it’s 
well! I’ve nothing—no hope—no friend!”’ 

‘** And what is to become of the baby?’’ asked 
Miss Pinkerton. 

Mrs. Owen shrieked at the sudden recollection 
of her child; and pressing it to her, kissed it re- 
peatedly. Miss Pinkerton took courage from her 
sympathies. 

**T think,’”’ she said, turning to Mr. Barlow, 
‘* that she can’t bear any more to-day.”” 

‘** Pooh!”’ interrupted Mr. Barlow; ‘‘ what odds 
does it make? Isn’t she going to die, at any rate? 
Don’t palaver then, but have the matter settled 
one way or t’other, at once.”’ 

He turned again coldly to the window, and Miss 
Pinkerton, changing colour repeatedly, in her agi- 
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tation at this positive command, prepared herseif 
to obey it. Mrs. Barlow had remained standing 
silently, in about the same attitude, throughout. 

‘* You have no one to leave your baby with, if 
you should die?’’ said she, inquiringly. 

‘* No, no--no one but God—no one but God!”’ 
replied Mrs. Owen convulsively, again pressing 
the infant to her bosom. 

‘Then perhaps you'll be happy to hear that 
this gentleman and lady would be willing to take 
the dear little thing, and save it from destruction, 
and make it happy, and adopt it for their own.’’ 

Mrs. Owen looked up inquiringly, dwelling on 
the remark to comprehend its full meaning. When 
it broke upon her, she exclaimed, in piteous accents, 

‘* You wouldn’t take my baby from me—my 
dear little baby—-when it’s the only comfort I’ve 
got in the world!”’ 

Miss Pinkerton turned away from the bed, and 
put her handkerchief to her eyes; for her heart 
was stirred at this pathetic appeal. Mrs. Barlow 
looked on with the same calm and silent stoicism 
that she had manifested throughout. But Mr. 
Barlow was decidedly angry at the delay. As 
Miss Pinkerton stood, wiping her eyes, he glanced 
at her with nervous impatience; and finally step- 
ped hastily to her side, and said, 

** What's all this for? What good ’ll the baby 
do her, if she’s going to die so soon? Just ask her 
that, and not waste time in such a ridiculous busi- 
ness as this.”’ 

Again he turned to the window; and Miss Pin- 
kerton, discomposed anew at this urgency, yet 
afraid to disregard it, stopped her tears, and said, 

‘* But, my dear, don’t you reflect that you can- 
not live to take care of your child? You won't 
refuse so kind an offer, when you must so soon 
leave the darling alone in the world.”’ 

‘* Wait till I’m dead, then,’’ she said implor- 
ingly——‘‘ wait till I’m dead, before you take it— 
do wait till I am dead! Let me have it as long as 
I live; pray do!”’ 

At this moment there was a bustling in the 
entry below, and a quick step ascended the stairs. 
The door opened, and a tall man entered. His 
confidence of manner, and an indescribable pro- 
fessional something in his demeanour, proclaimed 
the attendant physician. 

‘* Good morning, ma’am,”’ said he to Miss Pin- 
kerton, whom he had seen before, and recognised. 
‘* Servant, ma’am-—-servant, sir,’’ said he to Mrs. 
and Mr. Barlow, whom he had never seen before. 

Mrs. and Mr. Barlow returned his salutation 
with silent inclinations, conformable to their cha- 
racteristics—the one dignified and formal—-the 
other quick and graceless. The doctor advanced 
to the bedside, and took his patient’s hand. 

‘* Feverish to-day—sorry, sorry—rest well last 
night?’ 

‘* She’s disturbed, perhaps, by an offer this lady 
and gentleman have made to her. Doctor, Mrs. 
Barlow of Greenwich Street—Mr. Barlow,’’ said 
Miss Pinkerton, introducing the parties. 
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‘* Happy to see you, ma’am—happy to see you, 
sir. Disturbed, hey? Why, what should disturb 
hen”’ 

‘** Well, they’ve offered to take her baby, and 
adopt it.”’ 

‘*Indeed! Very generous. That’s decidedly 
providential. I give you joy, Mrs. Owen.’’ 

The poor invalid had for some moments been 
sobbing and moaning in agony. And now she 
made no reply, but sobbed and moaned on, gazing 
through her tears at the little face in her bosom, 
beneath her own. 

‘*'We can’t make her feel that it is a blessing 
to her,’’ said Miss Pinkerton. 

Mr. Barlow here beckoned the doctor to the 
window, and taking him by the arm, whispered 
in his ear— 

** Just tell me plainly, sir; can that woman live?’’ 

‘*T should think not,”’ replied the doctor. ‘‘ The 
symptoms are decidedly unfavourable. There’s 
hope, you know, as long as there’s life. But it’s 
a difficult case.’’ 

**Do tell her, then, that she’d be a fool to re- 
fuse my offer, and have the thing settled.”’ 

The doctor returned to the bedside, and again 
took his patient’s hand. 

‘*My good woman,” he said, ‘‘I strongly ad- 
vise you to accept this kind offer, at once. It’s a 
painful thing to tell you, but I really don’t think 
you can live the day out. Besides, you’ve no 
nourishment, scarcely, for the infant, and it cer- 
tainly must have more, and better too. You'd 
better let it go. It’s a generous offer to such a 
stranger as you know yourself to be.”’ 

All paused for a reply. But none was heard. 
There was only the sobbing and moaning still. 

‘*Won’t you speak, Mrs. Owen, and tell us 
how you feel about it?’’ asked the doctor, after a 
pause. 

** It’s very kind, I know it’s very kind,’’ she mur- 
mured in reply; ‘‘ and I wouldn’t refuse it for the 
world! But do, do let me have it till I die! Don’t 
take it till I’m dead, pray don’t!”’ 

‘“<Tf we take it at all, we must take it now,”’ 
said Mr. Barlow, with strong emphasis. 

‘* Good-bye, then, my darling,’’ sobbed the 
lonely creature—‘‘ good-bye! Mother will look 
down from heaven, and watch over you. Good- 
bye!—Come nearer, Mrs. Barlow, do—and let me 
take your hand. I give my child to you. You 
promise a dying mother you'll love it, and be kind 
to it, and bring it up to love its God, will you?”’ 

Mr. Barlow started forward at this moment. 

‘* And you must make a promise too. If you 
should live, by any chance, promise you'll never 
interfere with the child, nor claim it, nor make 
yourself known to it. If you do, we’re done with 
it from that moment. Do you promise?’’ 

‘* Yes, yes—any thing, any thing! Good-bye, 
baby—my own dear baby!”’ 

She kissed the little thing convulsively, then 
suddenly extended it to Mrs. Barlow. That lady 


The doctor and Miss Pinkerton 
Nature 


down stairs. 
remained with the exhausted mother. 
seemed too much strained to rally. 
‘* Save her—save her, if you can, doctor,’’ said 
Miss Pinkerton, ‘‘ and look to me for payment.’’ 
“Til try.” 
- coal fall « 7 ~*~ . 
A carriage had been standing at the door. The 
infant was placed within it, wrapped in a rich man- 
tle; and from the miserable abode, and its destitute 
mother, was rolled away to wealth and luxury. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Barlow was a wealthy merchant, about 
forty years of age. He was now prosperous, but 
former reverses had produced an unhappy influ- 
ence on a naturally unfortunate temper; and he 
was a morose and crabbed man. One circum- 
stance enhanced his discontent. He was childless. 
And, with affections considerably strong, he had 
no object, except Mrs. Barlow, on which to place 
them, for he hated all his relations, and those of 
his wife into the bargain. If any of them ever 
ventured to exercise the familiarities of relation- 
ship, he soon testified significantly, that they were 
utterly mistaken in their hopes of favour. He often 
resolved that not a soul of them should ever han- 
dle a cent of his money. And yet, when he was 
stimulated to make a will for the very purpose of 
cutting them off, a dreadful feeling assailed him, 
when he asked himself the question, ‘‘ To whom 
or what shall I give it?’’ He could receive no 
pleasure from the thought that his wealth might 
go far to alleviate the distresses or elevate the 
character of his fellow men. He was any thing 
but a charitable man. He would literally kick a 
beggar from his door. He abhorred the idea of 
charitable societies and institutions. And he looked 
somewhat askaunt at a church, whose doors he 
never darkened. He was a thorough worldling. 
Or, rather, he was a creature of his own narrow 
impulses. He made a will, after many struggles; 
and gave all his property, real and personal, to his 
wife, in life estate, with reversion to the bank at 
which he did his business. 

He had often thought about the possibility of 
obtaining a child to adopt, and love, and fondle. 
But then it must be a child that was all alone in 
the world. The probability of parents or friends 
to interfere in his system with it, and divide its 
affections and sympathies, would chill every pur- 
pose of the kind. He had gone so far as to sug- 
gest the matter to Mrs. Barlow. And Mrs. Bar- 
low had suggested it to Mrs. Blodget, the house- 
keeper; and Mrs. Blodget, one day when Miss 
Pinkerton, a dressmaker, a very charitable maiden 
lady, was at the house, had suggested it to her. 

When Miss Pinkerton, therefore, in her chari- 
table rounds, alighted on Mrs. Owen, and heard 


took it, and her husband instantly led the way ; her story—-when she found that she was a young 
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English woman, whose husband had died on the 
passage over, and left her a friendless wanderer— 
and when she saw her, moreover, apparently 
hastening to the grave, she mentioned the circum- 
stance to Mrs. Blodget. The result was the visit 
that has been related, and the adoption of the child. 





CHAPTER III. 


That visit occurred in 1820. We pass over 
seventeen years. 
* * * * * * . 
It is the night before the birthday of the adopted 
child—her seventeenth birthday. She is now a 
beautiful girl. Her spirit is as buoyant as a thing 
of air, and her laughing, happy, guileless soul 
beams out from laughing, lustrous eyes, whose 
look isa very charm. She is tall, but graceful; 
and health is blooming on her full cheek, bound- 
ing in her agile step, and ringing in her merry 
laugh. Well might she be a creature like this, 
for all her life has been a frolicsome May-day. 
She early won the heart of Mr. Barlow, intuitively 
suited herself to his whims, humored his defects, 
and led him about, by invisible strings, as obedient 
and attentive as though he had been the child, and 
she the arbitrary governess. And all that the 
world could offer was hers. Heaven had blessed 
her with gentle affections, an unfettered spirit, and 
a frame cast in the finest mould. Earth blessed 
her now with all that it has to give, appealing to 
affections, and spirit, and frame. Well might she 
be happy as the day is long. 

The coming birthday is to be celebrated with 
dance and song; and weeks have been spent in 
thought about it, and preparations for the brilliant 
festival. It is the previous night; and Emma is 
sitting with Mrs. Blodget, in her own room, ar- 
ranging, with her assistance, some article of dress 
for the morrow. Her thoughts turn to the occa- 
sion so interesting to herself. For the playful girl 
could think. Oh yes, there was a mine of thought 
beneath that full and commanding forehead, whose 
glittering gems had been buried all this while 
_ under the rubbish of desolating worldliness. There 
was character, high, noble, true within her, that 
needed only appropriate circumstances, to be called 
forth and developed and displayed in all its proud 
nobility. 

‘** Seventeen to-morrow,”’ she said, pausing in 
her work, and looking up. ‘‘ Seventeen! I know 
that Iam an orphan. 1 wonder where I was born!”’ 

Mrs. Blodget all at once seemed to be troubled 
about her work. She held it closer to her eyes, 
looked at it in the lamp, and turned it over and 
over. Emma continued in the contemplative strain 
she had began. 

‘<I remember you as early as I remember any 
one, Mrs. Blodget. Pray, were ‘you here when 
father took me to the house?’’ 

**T wouldn’t ask such questions, child,’’ said 





Mrs. Blodget. ‘‘ It wouldn’t do you any good to 
know.”’ 

**T’ll tell you what it is, Mrs. Blodget, I’ve al- 
ways noticed that you turn me off when I ask any 
question about myself. Yes, and so does father. 
What’s the reason? Is there any secret about it?’’ 

‘* There wouldn’t be if I should answer you,”’ 
said Mrs. Blodget, ‘‘ that’s very certain. So I 
wouldn’t ask any farther. There, let’s change 
the subject. Will Hetty Williams be here to- 
morrow, I wonder?”’ 

‘* No, no! It won’t do! I’m old enough now to 
be trusted, and I’ve thought about this a great 
deal lately. So I’m not to be turned away so 
lightly. I don’t wish to trouble father about it, 
so I shall certainly apply to you.”’ 

‘* No, don’t bother your father with such ques- 
tions for the world, I beg of you,’’ said Mrs. 
Blodget, with great earnestness. 

‘* Why not?”’ asked Emma, becoming herself 
more and more interested in the subject, and slid- 
ing down from the stool on which she had been 
sitting, upon her knee, by Mrs. Blodget’s side. 
‘* Why not? What does this secrecy mean? Fa- 
ther didn’t steal me away from anybody, did he?’’ 

‘** Lud save us, child,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Blodget, 
‘*no, indeed. What should make you say such a 
thing as that?’’ 

‘* Because you act as though it were so,’’ re- 
plied Emma. ‘‘ Now I ask you plainly, dear Mrs. 
Blodget, do you know where I was born? Do tell 
if you do. Can you withhold from me any thing 
so intensely interesting as that? Would you keep 
me in ignorance where I was born?”’ 

Mrs. Blodget could not keep a secret; she was 
as guileless as a lamb, and transparent as water. 
Nothing but her fears of Mrs. Barlow’s anger 
could have prevented her from revealing the whole 
truth to Emma long ago. And now, importuned 
in this manner, she was in torture with the effort 
to restrain herself. 

‘*My dear child,’’ she said, ‘‘it’s because I 
mustn’t—I mustn’t say a word about it. Don’t 
ask me again—pray don’t.’’ 

‘*T cannot help it, dear Mrs. Blodget; I must 
know all that you know, of my parents and my 
birth. And you ought to tell me. No promise can 
be binding of such a character. The wrong is, that 
you do not tell me all.’’ 

‘* But your father, my dear; your father. I beg 
of you don’t ask me anything. Oh, I shall die if 
you do!”’ 

‘‘I shall die sooner, if you don’t. As for my 
father, I promise not to betray, by look, word or 
action, that I know anything about it. It’s for my 
own satisfaction that I ask. Won't that satisfy 
you?”’ 

Mrs. Blodget hesitated. ‘‘ Would you really 
keep it wholly from him?”’ she finally stammered 
out. 

‘* Yes, yes, indeed—all shall go on just as ever. 
Pray begin, and tell me. Tell all you know, 
without my asking a question.”’ 
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After some further hesitation, and pausing, and 
stammering, Mrs. Blodget began the narration of 
the events that have been recorded. Oh how 
Emma hung upon her words, and gazed into her 
face, motionless as a statue, while she told of that 
crazy old house and desolate room, and lonely, 
wretched mother! How the tears swelled, and 
broke, and trickled, one by one, down her cheeks! 

‘* So, then, your father took the baby and brought 
it away, and you are that little baby,’’ concluded 
Mrs. Blodget. 

‘*And my mother died?’’ asked Emma, with 
bursting emotion. 

‘* Not then,’’ said Mrs. Blodget, evasively and 
confusedly. 

‘* When did she die, and where?’’ eagerly in- 
terrogated Emma. ‘‘ Oh tell me—tell me, at 
once!”’ 

**T don’t know—I really don’t know,’’ said 
Mrs. Blodget. ‘‘She certainly recovered then. 
But where she went, I never knew.”’ 

‘*Did you see her afterwards—after she left 
that room?’’ 

‘* Yes—once. I did see her once after,’ said 
Mrs. Blodget, more confusedly than ever. 

** Where?”’ 

**Tt’s late, dear. I must go to bed. You've 
asked enough. I must go.’’ 

She rose hastily, to put an end to the conversa- 
tion. But Emma caught her by the hand, and 
drew her back again. 

‘* No—I cannot spare you yet. It is useless to 
oppose me. You must tell me all. My soul is 
wide awake, as it never was before. Where did 
you see her afterwards? Tell me, and at once!’’ 

‘* Before this house. It was just at daybreak. 
I was opening the parlour shutters. She stood on 
the sidewalk, directly opposite. I knew her, for she 
had on the bonnet and shawl that I had got for her 
myself. She was looking at the chamber windows, 
with all her eyes; and I shall never forget how 
much expression there was in her pale, thin face.”’ 

‘*No doubt,”’ said Emma, bursting into tears. 
‘* She was taking her leave of her own dear child, 
before she went away for ever! When did you 
hear that she was dead?”’ 

** We never heard so.”’ 

‘Not! Then she may be living!’’ exclaimed 
Emma, with sudden energy, starting from the 
floor. ‘‘ She may be living! Oh Heaven, that I 
only knew where!”’ 

She slowly and thoughtfully went to her bed. 
A new light had beamed upon her soul. New 
energies had been awakened within her. New 
sympathies had been suddenly kindled. 

She laid her head on her pillow. And ere she 
closed her eyes in sleep, the pure aspiration sprung 
up within her, that dearer would be that mother’s 
prayer above her, and sweeter that mother’s kiss 
on her cheek, than all the splendours of her for- 
tune and prospects. And all the livelong night 
she dreamed, not of the bright scenes of the com- 
ing festival, but of that suffering, lonely mother! 





CHAPTER IV. 


The birthnight came; and Mr. Barlow’s old 
mansion in Greenwich Street was a blaze of light. 
Poor Mrs. Barlow was not alive to witness the 
careless hilarity. She had long age passed away 
to the grave as silently as she had lived. But Mr. 
Barlow, now more rotund than ever, and with a 
head sprinkled with the gray of years, was happy 
as a very child. And Emma was happy too. But 
her joy was tempered as it never had been before. 
This night, that was an era in her mortal life, had 
become an era also in her soul’s existence. The 
conversation with Mrs. Blodget, about her mother, 
remained on her mind, and would come up, with 
thronging associations, to chasten her gaiety, and 
subdue her levity. But there was something even 
more active than this, that ruled in Emma’s heart. 
She had but lately felt the power of love. She 
had but lately had presented before her mind an 
object to concentrate its energies, and expand its 
glowing sensibilities. And, yet more, she pos- 
sessed a thrilling intuition, that he, who was all 
the world to her now, would, on this night, de- 
clare his love, and remove the concealing shadows 
from the bonds that had already been fast riveted. 
So the frolicsome gaiety that had ever distinguish- 
ed her, was subdued; there was a look on her fea- 
tures that proclaimed a calm, deep purpose; and 
the brilliant company that thronged Mr. Barlow’s 
drawing-rooms, whispered, one to another, how 
changed she was. 

Her anticipations were realised. Not long after 
her lover had joined her, they gradually withdrew 
from the rooms, and found themselves alone on 
the balcony that projected beneath the windows. 
And then and there were the deep words breathed 
into willing ears, that were to consecrate two 
hearts to each other for ever. 

A ‘‘love story’’ is, to many, a foolish, sense- 
less, childish thing. And so every love story 
ought to be stigmatised, in which the love is the 
whole end and aim. So ought every story to be 
stigmatised that is written to develope no purpose, 
and whose only merit is its mushroom sentimen- 
tality.. But all our hearts testify to the natural 
sympathies that draw us to the honest tale of the 
young heart’s gushing affections. There is a 
charm in a truthful story of love. And there 
would be a deeper, stronger, and more sacred 
charm, were there an abiding sense of the moral 
associations that sanctify the young heart’s love. 
There would be a sacred charm, were it viewed 
in its own consecrated holiness, as one of the pre- 
cious gifts of God; and were it appreciated, not 
alone as a blissful emotion, but as the portal to 
many of life’s holiest duties, and most ennobling 
ties! ‘ 

+ * * * * + 

But there was an observer of the happy twain, 
who, from that moment, had but ‘‘ one heart.’’ 
On the opposite side of the street, stood a middle- 
aged woman; and, through all their conference, 
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she had been gazing on them, never moving 
from her position. She had pushed back her bon- 
net from her head, and the light, streaming out 
from the windows upon her, revealed a pale and 
emaciated countenance, that was startling in its 
intense expression. Now and then, her full, dark, 
brilliant eyes roamed over the whole exterior of 
the house, then rested fixedly, again, on the two 
in the balcony. Her hands were clasped before 
her; and had any one gone close beside her, in 
her rapt abstraction, he would have seen her lip 
to be trembling, her bosom to be heaving, and 
tears to be streaming down her cheeks, and he 
would have heard sigh after sigh from a laden 
heart! 

The evening wore on. Coaches drove up, one 
after another, and bore away the company. Still- 
ness reigned in the rooms once more, that lately 
enclosed so much of life. The lamps were extin- 
guished, at length, below, and the only gleam into 
the street was from Emma’s chamber. That, in 
its turn, disappeared, and all was darkness. The 
bells, just then, with impressive sound, slowly 
struck the hour of midnight. 

But there still, across the street, gazing up to 
Emma's windows stood the solitary woman. The 
gray dawn of the morning found her there. 

Emma had sunk to sleep, love and its thrilling 
hopes reigning paramount within her. But the 
thought of her mother stole across her mind, and 
divided the palm with her deep reality of joy. She 
little dreamed that a prayer, not far away, was 
ascending to heaven for her, from the hallowed 
depths of a mother’s heart! 


CHAPTER V. 


It had been determined between Emma and her 
lover, that he should early wait on Mr. Barlow at 
his office, and ask his consent to their affiance; 
and then they would ride out together. The con- 
sultation with Mr. Barlow was a mere matter of 
form. For he himself had introduced Philip Wher- 
wood to the house, and it was a fortunate cireum- 
stance that the young man possessed not only the 
peculiar attributes to conciliate him, but also those 
that would secure Emma’s affections. Emma did 
not hesitate, therefore, to prepare herself for the 
ride; and at the designated hour, with a lover’s 
exactness, Philip drove to the door. Emma was 
all ready, and tripped down the stone steps to 
meet him. 

She stood, for a moment, beside the vehicle, 
while Philip was adjusting some part of the har- 
ness. And while thus standing, her mother hastily 
brushed between her and the vehicle, and gazed 
suddenly into her face, with a look so full of wild 
and singular earnestness, that she started back 
with an affrighted cry. And on their return, after 
Philip had handed her to the walk, and she was 
just springing to the steps, she was startled back 





’ conducted him to the door. 











by the same sudden interference, and strange, 
peculiar look. 

In the course of the afternoon, she started for a 
walk. But she had scarcely left the house, when 
she encountered the singular woman once more, 
and shrunk from her mysterious stare. What 
could it mean? She paused, and looked after her; 
and found that the woman had herself turned, and 
was gazing intently on her. Again she met the 
look of those wild eyes, and it made the blood 
chill in her veins. To complete her amazement, 
the strange woman moved to the inner part of the 
walk, where she began to weep violently; never, 
withal, intermitting her thrilling gaze. ‘‘ Poor 
maniac!’’ murmured Emma, as she continued on. 

She fearfully approached the house, on her re- 
turn, dreading to be startled by the abrupt ap- 
pearance of what seemed to her a senseless maniac. 
But the object of her fear was standing on the 
opposite side of the street, and offered no inter- 
ruption to her entrance. When Philip and Mr. 
Barlow joined her in the parlour, their conversa- 
tion turned to the singular woman; and Emma 
could not avoid an irresistible impulse to look 
frequently out at her, as she still maintained her 
position on the opposite walk, ever gazing, with 
that same strange look, upon the house. 

‘« Tf she annoys us much longer,”’ said Mr. Bar- 
low, while they were at supper, ‘‘I’ll hand her 
over to the watch, to be taken care of.”’ 

But the shutters were soon closed, there was 
happiness in their hearts, and the strange woman 
was forgotten. 

The evening passed. Mr. Barlow early retired 
to his room, and left the young people to them- 
selves. Philip finally took his leave, and Emma 
She could scarcely 
repress a cry of fear, when it opened, to see still 
there on the opposite walk, the unaccountable 
woman. It was too dark .o distinguish her fea- 
tures. The dim street lamp only marked her 
motionless figure. But Emma could feel her 
thrilling look, in every fibre of her frame. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Morning came. Mr. Barlow, Emma and Mrs. 
Blodget were at breakfast, when the door bell 
rung. The servant answered it, but the comer, 
without a word, passed by him, and entered the 
room. Emma, who sat opposite the door, sprung, 
with a shriek, from her seat. Mr. Barlow started 
up to discover the cause of her dismay; and as he 
turned, was brought face to face with the strange, 
wild woman. 

** Who are you?”’ he roughly asked; ‘‘ and what 
does this intrusion mean? Out with you, or I'll 
call the servants, and have you forced into the 
street.”’ 

**T cannot help it—I cannot help it!”’ said the 
woman, in a low, tremulous voice. ‘‘ I’ve strug- 
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gled with it for seventeen years, a heavy weight 
on my soul; and in spite of promise, and fortune 
and all, I was forced to come! I was forced to 
come! There was a deep, maddening yearning 
within me, that I couldn’t battle with any longer. 
I must—I must speak to my child!”’ 

As she said this, she had been looking intently 
at Emma. And now, with clasped hands, and 
bursting sighs of emotion, she waited for her 
daughter to speak. She waited to see whether 
there would come from her a word or a look for 
her own poor, lowly mother. She waited to see 
whether the tie of nature was broken, indeed, 
for ever! 

Emma possessed strength of mind. Her shriek 
was only the effect of her sudden fright. A mo- 
ment or two fully recovered her, and she heard 
every syllable that her mother uttered. But she 
hesitated, in an agony of doubt. There was the 
full, free impulse within her to spring to her mo- 
ther’s arms. There was abundant willingness to 
recognise a mother’s claims. But it was all so 
sudden, so overwhelming, so uncertain, too, that 
she did not—could not—speak or move. 

‘*Impostor! vagabond!’’ shouted Mr. Barlow, 
in an extremity of rage; ‘‘ away with you! Speak 


one word more, or stand one moment longer, in } 
this house, and I’ll have you crammed into a 


dungeon!”’ 

He laid his hand violently on her shoulder, and 
pushed her towards the door. The servant, who 
stood near, incited by this movement of his mas- 
ter, also grasped her by the arm. 

But this action restored Emma to her full self- 
possession. ’ 

‘* No, father, no!’’ she exclaimed, as she sprung 
forward, and interposed herself to his rude vio- 
lence. ‘‘ This must not he! I know that perhaps 


I have a mother. Listen, then, to her story; and > 
> indignant at this disgraceful conduct. The blood 


if she proves to be my mother, you will not harm 


”? 


her, for my sake! 


that his dumb bewilderment gave the stranger an 
opportunity to speak. 


‘* Prove!”’ said she; ‘‘ alas! he well remembers > 
the old ruinous house, and dark and lonely room. } 


He well remembers his coming with the good 
lady that told him of me, and one’’--she looked 
around—‘‘ whom I do not now see. He well re- 


members how I prayed to keep the little one till } 


I was gone for ever; and he said no. He well 
remembers that fearful promise, never, if I lived, 


to see my child again. And I’ve remembered it— | 


I’ve remembered it! I’ve wandered everywhere 


to forget my child. That promise has been like } 
; own pleasure! But remember that you choose, 


fire in my brain! But I couldn’t--I couldn’t. I’ve 
waked in the still midnight and had visions of my 
child. And everywhere, for seventeen years, in 
the cold and the heat, in the city and the wild 
woods, something has whispered to me of my 
child!”’ 

Her voice faltered before she concluded, and 
placing her hand on her forehead, she reeled with 
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exhaustion. Emma sprung to aid her, and assisted 
her to a chair. 

But before she was fully seated, Mr. Barlow 
had returned to his collectedness. And his anger 
was more furious than before. 

‘* She shall not sit in this house, if I live to pre- 
vent it!’’ he shouted. ‘Stop, Emma! I say she 
shall not sit! Out with you into the street! Dare 
you disobey me? Out, I say!”’ 

‘* Father,’’ said Emma, ‘‘ this is unworthy of 
you. I beg you to answer me this. Do you think 
her to be my mother?’’ 

‘* What if she is?’”’ he answered hurriedly, in 
his passion. ‘‘ What does it concern you? Have 
not I been your guardian? Have not I given you 
all you have had of happiness? Is not she a stran- 
ger to you—an utter stranger? Are not you edu- 
cated, and elevated? Is not she a rude, ill-dressed, 
unknown vagabond?”’ 

There was, in every word, a tacit acknowledg- 
ment of the mother’s claims. Emma felt the ad- 
mission. She felt, too, the low, degrading effort 
to influence her mind, by the heartless compari- 
sons he had suggested. 

‘* It matters not how I find her,”’ she said, reso- 
lutely. ‘‘If she is my mother, she is no stran- 
ger, but my best and nearest friend, though I see 
her now for the first time. And that she is un- 
known and wretched, gives her a stronger claim 
to my love and interest.’’ 

‘** Do you take part against me?”’ exclaimed Mr. 
Barlow. ‘‘Emma,’’ he continued, with doubled 
fist, to give effect to the words, ‘‘ 1 command you 
to leave her. I command her to begone——begone 
for ever! There—there is money,’’ continued he, 
taking some uncounted bills from his pocket, and 
tossing them into Mrs. Owen’s lap; ‘‘ take that and 
away with you. What can you be wanting here?”’ 

Emma’s better nature was aroused. She was 


mantled on her cheek. Her eyes grew more 


Mr. Barlow was so astounded at this appeal, ; brilliant with emotion. 


‘* Mr. Barlow,”’ said she, in calm determination, 
‘tif you persevere to drive my mother from your 
house, you drive me away with her. If you are 
resolute never to see her more, you never see me 
more!”’ 

She had dropped her accustomed appellative, 
‘* Father,”’ and substituted a cold ‘‘ Mr. Barlow.’’ 
The change affected Mr. Barlow to his soul. He 
grew pale, and trembled. But his fierce passions 
were in full play, and reason had no restraining 
voice. ° 
** Very well—very well!’’ he replied. ‘‘ Act 
your own pleasure! I go to the office. Act your 


now, between her and myself—between her for- 


> tunes and mine. When I return, I find you alone, 


or you are gone to return no more!”’ 
He thundered from the room. Mrs. Blodget 


» had been weeping and sobbing all the while. But 
; Emma had been growing calmer all the while. 
‘ High moral resolution nerved her. 
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**Come, mother,’’ she said, composedly and 
tenderly, a slight quiver only being perceptible in 
her tone. ‘‘Come to my room. I can prepare 
myself in a few moments, and we will go to- 
gether.”’ 

‘* What, Emma! Oh no—oh no!”’ cried Mrs. 
Blodget, with both hands elevated; ‘‘ you don’t 
mean so! You don’t mean to go!’ 

‘**T am resolved, my dear Mrs. Blodget. I go 
at once.”’ 

She assisted her mother up the stairs. Mrs. 
Owen was faint and exhausted. But when they 
reached Emma’s chamber, and the noble girl had 
placed her in an easy chair, and bathed her fore- 
head, she wrung her hands, and said, 

‘*Oh, misery! misery! I never thought of this. 
I never thought to force you out to be a partaker 
of my wretchedness. Don’t, don’t go, dear girl! 
It is enough to have seen you! It is enough to 
have found you so good and true! There, I am 
better now. Come, let us kneel down together, 
and pray for the blessing of our Heavenly Father, 
and I will go away, and never trouble you more.”’ 

‘* No, mother,’’ said Emma, kissing her, ‘‘I 
know my duty. I am resolved. I shall be happier 
with you.’’ 

She immediately began her preparations for de- 
parture. It was a moment of painful irresolution 
to decide what she might justly permit herself to 
take away. It was a dreadful struggle to resolve 
to leave behind so many things that she had trea- 
sured and loved. But she did not hesitate. Her 
clothing, all the presents she had received from 
any except Mr. Barlow, and some valuable and 
consecrated gifts from Mrs. Barlow constituted her 
selections. They were steadily and speedily packed 
in her trunks. Then she prepared herself for the 
bitterest trial—a note to Philip. Once or twice, 
as she wrote, her strength failed her, and she al- 
most abandoned herself to her agony. But the ex- 
citement sustained her, and this last effort was 
concluded. Then a servant was despatched for a 
carriage; adieus were said; a little token of remem- 
brance was given to each of the servants, and she 
took, as she thought, her last look of the home of 
her infancy. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Mr. Barlow returned to dinner with a more 
wretched spirit than he had ever, perhaps, pos- 
sessed. He knew of Emma’s determination; for 
Mrs. Blodget, when she found that she was resolved 
to go, had sent a servant to the office, to inform 
Mr. Barlow, hoping that he would interfere, but 
he sent back the servant without a word. And 
now he entered the house witha heavy heart. All 
seemed desolate. All was unhappiness. Every 
thing went wrong at dinner. Mrs. Blodget was 
confused, and Mr. Barlow did not open his mouth. 
He had been accustomed to sit and talk and frolic 
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with Emma, after dinner. He now took his hat, 
as soon as he rose from the table, and went im- 
mediately out. In the afternoon, Philip rang. The 
servant who ushered him into the parlour, said 
nothing. Mrs. Blodget soon appeared, and gave 
him Emma’s note, bursting into tears as she did 
it. He opened it in wonder, and read. There 
were no reflections on Mr. Barlow. Emma only 
said that peculiar circumstances compelled her to 
leave Mr. Barlow, and to resign his love. But, 
withal, she poured out her soul in affection to him, 
and thanked him that he had loved her. Philip 
obtained from Mrs. Blodget all the bewildering 
and agonising account. Then he hurried away, 
engrossed with but one object—to discover the 
course his Emma had taken. He easily traced 
them to a hotel, and was overjoyed to be satisfied 
that they were still in the city, for Emma had 
stated that they should immediately leave it. 

He sent up a hasty note, imploring an interview. 
Emma felt that it would be a trial to both, and 
hesitated to grant it, but she was not proof against 
her own heart. They met, and were long toge- 
ther. Philip applauded the course she had taken. 
He admired her resolution to adhere to her mother; 
and he begged her to give him an immediate title 
to protect them both. He was ready to marry. 
His business was profitable. His prospects were 
bright. 

Emma had resolved to fly from love and all for- 
mer scenes, for the governing thought in her mind 
was, that Philip had wooed her when moving 
amid wealth and fashion, the heiress of Mr. Bar- 
low. She felt that she could be nothing to him 
now, a poor, friendless, homeless girl. But he had 
testified to the truth of his love. He was beside 
her in her adversity, as tender, as earnest, as trust- 
ful as in the days of sunny prosperity. She was 
wholly subdued. She promised to be his. 

What was the past to her then? What cared 
she for the illusion of wealth? 

But that illusion was to spread its charms once 
more. The loneliness of a single day dissipated 
all Mr. Barlow’s opposition to Emma’s mother, 
and her own conduct, for she had so entwined her- 
self among the fibres of his heart, that he was 
nothing without her. He could not spare her. He 
was altogether humbled. He cared only to restore 
her to himself again. He went to Philip, and 
acknowledged his folly. 

‘* Send the carriage down for Emma,”’ said he, 
‘*and her mother, too. Send at once. Tell her 
from me, that there shall be a place for her mother 
in our family circle, but I must be father still.”’ 

This was all that was said. No laboured expla- 
nations were made. Mr. Barlow was under con- 
straint for some time in Mrs. Owen's presence, 
but her openness, humility and kind attentions 
restored him to ease and placidity. 

There had been a defect in Emma’s character. 
She had been a worldly being. She had no alli- 
ance with eternity, no principle of virtuous and 
religious action. This defect was remedied under 
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SHE LOVED HIM.—HOUSATONIC. 18S 





the fond care of her mother, for that mother had She taught her to care little for the gaudy things 
passed through years of sorrow, and only trust in of dissipated folly, and she taught her, too, to love 
God had sustained her. She taught Emma now { to search through by-ways and lonely streets, in 
to feel that the truest wealth is the wealth of the { crazy dwellings and dark, damp rooms, for de- 
spirit, the deepest beauty the smile of God, the » serted and breaking hearts. 

firmest support the hope of heaven. 2 





SHE LOVED HIM. 
BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 


Ah, rash the act that gave her hand, 
That drove her lover from her side, 

Who hied him to a distant land, 
Where, battling for a name, he died. 


Sue loved him; but she knew it not— ; 
Her heart had only room for pride— } 
All other feelings were forgot ; 
When she became another’s bride. 
As from a dream she then awoke, 
To realise her lonely state, She loved him, and his memory now, 
And own it was the vow she broke, Was treasured as a thing apart: 
That made her drear and desolate. The shades of thought were on her brow, 
1 The seeds of death were in her heart. 
} For all the world, that thing forlorn 
; I would not, could not be, and live,— 
} That casket, with its jewel gone— 
i A bride, who has no heart to give. 


She loved him; but the slanderer came, 
With words of hate that all believed ; 
A stain thus rested on his name, 
But he was wrong’d and she deceived. 





HOUSATONIC. 
EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 
BY MISS CATHERINE COWLES 


To fairer scenes thy groves have bid adieu; 
Here dark-eyed forest girls came forth to bring 
Fresh offerings for their Father Mannitoo, 
Their tresses darker than the raven’s wing, 
And voices sweet as echoes from their hills, 
Or the low murmur of their mountain rills. 


Far River of the Mountains! ever flowing 
In gentle murmur onward to the sea; 

Bright are thy waters in the sunlight glowing, 
And pure as classic streams of Hellené. 

Fairer than fancy to the mind can bring, 

Is the green vale that lists thy murmuring. 
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Spirit of Beauty! here must be thy dwelling, g Boundless thy forests were and all unshorn, 
Mantling in robes so fair, hill, plain and mount: é And fresh in their primeval beauty stood : 

Sweet are the numbers from thy bosom swelling, $ And reverend sires beneath their green boughs born, 
And pure thy wave as Ellis’ sacred fount. 5 And foes found ambush in thy deep wild wood. 

Onward fair river, onward to the sea! é Now secret foe and reverend sire’s no more, 

Amid thy green hills there’s no rest for thee. 3 And the war song has died along thy shore. 

Oh often hath thy bosom, gentle river, 3 Where the deer fled the hunter in the chase, 
Borne on its glimmering wave the light canoe ; And hero-warriors held their wild pow-wows, 

Of Indian chieftain, with his bow and quiver, ; Rise the proud mansions of another race, 


Filled with arrows poisoned for the foe. $ Thro’ trellised vines and overshadowing boughs, 
And often hath thy wave been stained with gore, And golden fields ripe for the harvest stand, 
Where the red warrior fought in days of yore. Where the plumed chieftain led his quivered band. 


How have they faded from their homes away, 
Like morning mist from off the mountain side: 


And often too, the panther and the deer, 

To slake their thirst, to thy green margin came; 
While the dark hunter of the forest near, Or stars that pale before the face of day, 

Made each the victim of his deadly aim, And nought is left to tell they lived or died, 
Then with a dauntless step went forth to dare ; Save where the rude wave wears from out its bed 
The prowling wolf couched in his secret lair. Some crumbling relic of their mouldering dead. 
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SCENES IN NEW YORK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE.” 


CHAPTER I. 


“Lord, what fools these mortals be.” 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 


‘*T pip not see you nor your daughter at Hunter’s 
last night,’’ said Helen Rutledge to Mrs. Boswell, 
who was paying her a morning visit. 

‘*No,”’ said Mrs. Boswell pompously. ‘‘ We 
do not visit the Hunters. Our circle is quite limit- 
ed, as Delia’s tastes are very fastidious, and in- 
deed, my dear Miss Rutledge, society is becoming 
so large and mixed now, that I think one cannot 
be too careful in selecting their acquaintance; but 
perhaps,”’ she added with an air of condescension, 
‘*T am rather particular. And you were there?’’ 

** Did you meet any one you knew?”’ asked her 
beautiful, languid daughter, slightly raising her 
brows with a supercilious expression that did not 
heighten her beauty. 

‘* Any body? Oh! every body. Just the set 
one would most desire to meet,’’ answered Helen 
Rutledge, whose gay, high spirit delighted in 
baffling impertinence; ‘‘the party was small, and 
so select, that even you, Mrs. Boswell, must have 
been satisfied. I really did not know that New 
York contained so many agreeable and distin- 
guished people. Indeed it appeared to me that 
there was not a person in the room, who had not 
more than ordinary claims, either as to talent, ac- 
complishments, station or family. I am really 
sorry you were not there, Miss Boswell, you would 
have enjoyed it. We had some exquisite music, 
and afterwards dancing, which was kept up with 
such spirit that not a soul left until two o’clock.”’ 

‘*Indeed!"’ said Mrs. Boswell, ina tone of min- 
gled contempt and astonishment. ‘* Why who are 
the Hunters, Miss Rutledge?”’ 

‘* Who?”’ said Helen, with the air of not quite 
understanding, although she comprehended well 
enough what she meant. ‘‘ Don’t you know the 
Hunters? They live in that handsome new house 
up Broadway.’ 

** Oh!”’ interrupted Mrs. Boswell, ‘‘ I know well 
enough the people to whom you allude; but I mean, 
who are they; that is, are they genteel? What is 
their family?’’ 

‘** As genteel as any body in New York that I 
know, Mrs. Boswell; and as to family, their father 
is a respectable merchant, and I suppose they had 
a grandfather; at least as much of one as most 
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people here. You know, my dear Mrs. Boswell, 
it won’t do for us to go back in this country. I 
presume the Hunters would stand the examination 
as well as most families; and as to the present 
generation, they may compare to any. The young 
people are highly accomplished, pretty and clever; 
the old folks, quiet, kind-hearted, unpretending 
persons. What more could one require?’’ answered 
Helen, with all the democratic bonhommie of a 
really aristocratic spirit. Conscious of bearing a 
name recorded in the annals of history, and which 
the family talents and integrity had well sustained, 
she laughed at pride, and patronised parvenus in 
a style that the elegant Delia and purse-proud 
Mrs. Boswell did not dare assume. ‘There is 
no coward like a parvenu. Far be it from us to 
borrow Mrs. Boswell’s tone, and ask whe society is 
composed of. We fully agree with Ratcliff that 
‘* sneering into folks’ names is very ill manners,”’ 
for the well bred, educated and intelligent must 
always form our best society. But we mean the 
parvenu in spirit as in race. Mrs. Boswell was a 
pure specimen of the species. Early in life the 
Boswells had been nobodies. The husband, an 
industrious, sensible man, was content to make 
money, and keep his wife in the station where she 
was born. But fortunately for her, after having 
acquired his wealth, when his daughter was 
about sixteen, he died, leaving his wife ample 
means to act out her aspirations. The daugh- 
ter was a really beautiful, gifted girl, and would 
have been a lovely one, had she been differently 
educated, or rather had she been the daughter 
of any other mother; for after all we believe it 
runs in the blood as much as the example. Be 
that as it may, Delia, with superior acquirements, 
talents and tact to her mother, was simply super- 
cilious where Mrs. Boswell was pompous and 
vulgar. Both were purse-proud, for that is the 
foundation of most of the true vulgarity of this 
country. Delia, however, had sufficient good taste 


; to keep her’sin the back ground, while Mrs. Bos- 


well flourished it in the face of society in a man- 
ner that made her the ridicule of those who per- 
mitted her a place among them, for the sake of 
her beautiful daughter, and the enormous wealth 
they had to back their impertinence. 

We fear, however, we have kept them very long 
paying their morning visit while detailing their his- 
tory. 
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‘* Mrs. Boswell, you have heard of Jane Les- 
lie’s engagement to Edward Fitzhugh, I sup- 
pose?’’ said Helen. 

‘*Yes,’’ answered she, in a sympathising, 
condescending tone, ‘‘I really was very glad to 
hear of it. It is a great thing for poor Mrs. Leslie 
to have one of her girls so well married. They 
always seemed to me very respectable young 
women; and it is a very decent family.’’ 

‘*TIt is an excellent engagement,’’ continued 
Helen; ‘‘all the family is on her side, and the 


wealth on his. Of course the Fitzhughs must | 


be proud of the connection, for the Leslies have 
blood that one, even in this democratic country, 
must be proud of.’’ 

‘*T knew their mother very well in early life,’’ 
replied Mrs. Boswell in a more natural tone than 
she had yet spoken; for with the recollection of 
Mrs. Leslie’s and her own girlhood, she could not 
but resume a little of that feeling of early nothing- 
ness that had made her look up to Mrs. Leslie, 
then the beautiful Jane Lee, with such envy and 
respect. 

‘* Did you indeed?”’ said Helen, heightening a 
little her real surprise; ‘‘ they lived in great style, 
did they not?”’ 

“Yes, poor things. How sadly they have 
fallen. Delia, my love, we must call there this 
morning.’’ She rose and bowed herself off. As 
she got in her carriage, ‘‘ Delia,’’ she said, ‘‘ put 
down the Rutledges for our next party. I did not 
mean to ask them, but upon the whole, I think I 
had better. And let us drop a card at Hunter’s, 
they seem to be getting on so.’’ 

‘*Really,’’ said Helen to her sister Fanny, 
‘‘that woman is insufferable. ‘To talk of the Les- 
lies as a ‘decent family.’ More than any body 
could say of hers, I imagine. And ‘ who are the 
Hunters?’ The Hunters may return the inquiry. 
She has just fought her way into society, and now 
wants to turn round and shut the door behind her 
in other people’s faces.”’ 

‘* Well Helen,”’ said her sister, laughing, ‘‘ you 
may rest content with your morning’s work. You 
have fired away right and left, until poor Mrs. 
Boswell did not know where the next shot would 
fall; and the fair Delia actually sat up and talked 
rationally. I could hardly keep my countenance 
to hear you, whom I know to be such a proud 
spirit, take such a liberal tone.”’ 

‘*T suppose, Fanny, it is because I am so proud 
I can afford to be liberal: at any rate, had my 
grandfather been a button-maker, I hope I should 
have good sense and feeling enough to keep me 
from such vulgar airs of pretension. Truly, as 
you say, I may be content with my morning’s 
work. I trust I put pins and needles enough in that 
old balloon to let off a good deal of the inflated gas, 
and really I should not wonder if she made the first 
call herself upon the Hunters. Ah, my dear, I see 
your stately mother-in-law driving up to the door. 
She has come to take a look at you, and see if you 
are worthy to be allied with her.’’ 
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She was interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. 
Ellingwood. Fanny received her with a blush of 


> conscious sensibility that her sister’s last words 


had raised, and Helen with that high bred ease 
and conscious gaiety that marked her usual man- 
ner. 

Mrs. Ellingwood is no ordinary character, and 
requires more than a passing introduction. She 
was usually accounted a fine woman (in the Ame- 
rican sense of the word), and people talked of her 
noble qualities without defining them. Her man- 
ners were haughty and cold. She was respected 
by every body, and liked by none. A widow with 
three children, whom she was considered to have 


> brought up admirably, because they had turned 


out well; with enormous wealth left entirely at 
her own disposal. She ruled with a high hand in 
her own family, and wherever else her indomi- 
table will could reach; and only ceased to govern 
where her power ceased to extend. Had she been 
born in high place in the days of barbarism, when 
it was necessary to move rude matter by the strong 
hand of force, she might have found a sphere of 
action suited to her tastes, and perhaps have had 
her usefulness. But in these enlightened days, 


> when every man may sit under his own vine, and 
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walk after his own light, her active and domineer- 
ing spirit could only expend itself in making her 
hated by her domestics, feared by her children, 
and disliked by her acquaintances. 

Her eldest son, Charles Ellingwood, had been 
much captivated by the gentle elegance and grace- 
ful beauty of Fanny Rutledge, and for some time 
past had been unremitting in his attentions to her. 
It was in allusion to him that Helen had called the 
blushes to her sister’s cheeks. 

After a little general conversation carried on 
chiefly between Helen and Mrs. Ellingwood, the 
former happened to mention the proposed tour of 
some gentleman abroad. 

‘* He does very wisely,’’ remarked Mrs. Elling- 
wood: ‘‘I am anxious that my son Charles should 
go next fall; and indeed I think I shall decide up- 
on it. Young men should travel and see something 
before they settle down in life, or else they throw 
themselves away, and as my son is too young to 
think of marrying for several years, it is the course 
I shall decidedly adopt for him.’’ 

‘I perfectly agree with you, Mrs. Elling- 
wood,’’ rejoined Helen. ‘‘ Our young men sadly 
want the improvement of foreign travel and 
accomplishments. When they have the means so 
to do, it seems to me the height of folly to settle 
down in contented stupidity at home, or else 
amuse themselves in a dissipation without ele- 
gance, as degrading to their manners as their 
morals. As to marrying at such an early age, 
what parent would risk a daughter’s happiness 
with such untried youths; and beside, what really 
spirited, intelligent girl can fancy these graceless 
boys? I think with you, Mrs. Ellingwood, send 
them abroad till they are men, and by the time 
they are eight-and-twenty they know what is due 
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to a woman, and may render themselves agreea- 
ble to an accomplished girl.”’ 

Mrs. Ellingwood opened her eyes, and her un- 
derstanding almost refused to give credit to her 
ears. ‘*‘ Agree with her!’’ Did Miss Rutledge 
mean to insinuate that she supposed her son defi- 
cient in anything, or that Fanny could possibly 
‘risk her happiness’’ with any one bearing her 
name? And she rose to take her leave, indignant 
that her insolence should have been received in 
such a tone; and still doubtful of its spirit, however, 
she made her exit with more civility than she 
had entered. 

‘* Why, what does the old woman mean, Fan- 
ny?’’ cried Helen, as the door closed upon Mrs. 
Ellingwood. ‘‘ Did she come here to tell us that 
you were not to have her precious son? I talked 
as glibly of ‘ boys’ as an old lady of seventy, but 
really if a man of three or four and twenty, which 
I suppose Charles Ellingwood must be, is not old 
enough to take care of himself, I really don’t 
know when he is to arrive at the years of discre- 
tion. And did you observe how she spoke of 
‘ deciding’ for him, as if he were a child of three 
years old?’ ’Pon my word, Charles is a pleasant 
fellow, and he must have a pleasant time of it, 
but he is not worth much if he has not the spirit to 
shake off such petticoat government. I would not 
give much for him, a chicken spirited’’— 

‘* Hush! hush! Helen; don’t, in your indignation 
against the mother, fall to abusing poor Charles. 
Remember he is perfectly dependent on Mrs. El- 
lingwood. And beside,’’ added she, suppressing 
a rising sigh, ‘‘ we do not know that he has any 
wishes or feelings that could place him in opposi- 
tion to her views.”’ 

‘This to me, Fanny! I who have seen his de- 
votions to you for the last six monchs, both at home 
and abroad. Nonsense.”’ 

‘* Well, well, Helen, don’t get angry with me 
as well as the rest of the world, for your visitors 
seem to have ruffled you.”’ 

** Not at all, my dear, as far as regards the Bos- 
wells. I think they are treasures. I like ofall things 
to sharpen my wit upon the old lady, and as for 
the fair Delia, if she don’t take care, she will 
grow just like her mother. Heaven send she may 
never be so fat, but for Mrs. Ellingwood, she 
does, I own, chafe my spirit. I can laugh at gene- 
ral insolence; but when it comes to be personal, I 
can’t but get in a passion; and how can you bear 
it so tamely’’— 

** Nay, nay, Helen,’’ replied Fanny in a falter- 
ing tone, ‘‘ do you suppose I did not feel it? I wish 
she had left me spirits to be angry.”’ 

‘* Dearest Fanny, don't let me see you unhappy 
if you don’t want me to hate the very name of 
Ellingwood. Beside, although Mrs. Ellingwood 
may be ungracious, and that is outrageous enough 
to a family like ours, she dare not throw any seri- 
ons impediments in the way of your marriage with 
Charles. Only make up your mind as to Charles 
himself. Weigh him in the balance against his 
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mother, and decide whether he be worth the sacri- 
fices she may require of you.”’ 

Poor Fanny! It was too late to think when she 
had once begun to feel. Ellingwood had never 
avowed his feelings for her, and she dared not 
probe the depths of hers for him. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ To hear and to obey had been from youth 
The law of ali around her.” Byron. 


“ Personne n’a raison que moi.” 


‘* So Fanny, you've not been alone this evening, 
I find. Ellingwood has been here, and I see, too, 
he has taken advantage of my absence. I read a 
declaration in your glowing cheeks, and no refu- 
sal in your eyes.”’ 

‘*Spare me, spare me to-night, Helen,’’ said 
her sister as she hid her blushing face in her small 
hands, and burst into tears. 

‘* Tears! why what’s the meaning of this, Fan- 
ny? Surely Ellingwood has offered himself?’’ 

‘* Yes, and now all depends upon his mother. 
I could not listen to him, you know, until he had 
obtained her consent.”’ 

‘* Her consent! Nonsense, my dear. Dry your 
tears, if that be all. I cannot congratulate you on 
your mother-in-law; but as there is no possible ob- 
jection she can make, I see no reason why you 
should anticipate any.’’ 

Alas! alas! could Helen have heard the con- 
ference between mother and son, where would her 
indignation have ended? 

** Consent to your marrying in that family of 
proud beggars, Charles. Never! I forbid your 
thinking of it.’’ 

‘* My mother, but I must think of it. My hap- 
piness as well as my honour is too deeply pledged 
to allow me to withdraw; and if Mr. Rutledge be 
not rich, he is at least independent.”’ 

** Do not bandy words with me, sir. I tell you 
that if you enter that family, sooner or later, you 
will have the whole race upon your hands. A 
proud, expensive, reckless set, whom I forsooth 
must one day provide for—with that saucy girl at 
the head of them.”’ 

‘* Saucy, dearest mother; surely Fanny is gen- 
tleness itself.’’ 

‘* Yes, yes—I speak of that flighty sister—but 
let me hear no more of them. And talk not to me 
of your ‘honour being pledged.’ If they have 
attempted to entrap a young man against the ap- 
probation of his friends, let the shame rest with 
them."’ 

‘* Indeed, madam,” urged her son, with warmth, 
‘*you do them injustice then. Fanny refused to 
listen to me until I had obtained your consent.’ 

‘* Refused to listen to you! And did you dare, 
Charles,’’ she cried with flashing eyes; ‘‘ did you 
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dare to address her without condescending to con- 
sult me first on the subject?’’ 

**T did, madam.”’ 

‘¢ Then it is happy for you that the girl had more 
principle than yourself. For had you entered in 
an engagement not sanctioned by me, let me tell 
you, you never should have seen a cent of my 
money, nor should your wife ever have darkened 
my doors. Don’t answer me back, sir. I tell 
you again, you shall not think of her. I forbid it. 
I am not accustomed to repeat my commands, and 
I will be obeyed.”’ 

Charles saw that while the storm raged it was 
best to yield, and trust to time and chance for 
change, though his heart died within him, for he 
knew his mother to be as pertinacious as she was 
imperious. 

Mrs. Ellingwood had several reasons for dis- 
liking this connection. In the first place, it was a 
large family, which was in itself an abhorrence to 
her. Never having had but three children herself, 
she looked with mingled horror and disgust on 
those whose number much exceeded that allow- 
ance. No prosperity, she thought, could stand 
such inroads; and to make the matter worse, they 
were a gay, and, as she said, a reckless race, and 
recklessness was with her as great a sin as immo- 
rality. Then, to crown their offences, Helen had 
personally offended her. She felt that her arro- 
gance had been rebuffed, and yet in a high-bred 
tone of gaiety that shamed her downright rude- 
ness. 

It was in deep dejection and mortification that 
young Ellingwood repaired again to Mr. Rut- 
ledge’s. He pleaded with all the passion of a 
lover, and softened his mother’s opposition as 
much as conscience would permit, and dwelt on 
the influence of time, and Fanny’s loveiiness, to 
remove her prejudices, and talked of her noble- 
ness, her generous temper, &c. with all the im- 
petuosity of a young man bent on having his own 
way. But he found the gentle Fanny was as firm 
as she was gentle, and then he took a reproachful 
tone. 

** You will sacrifice me then to your pride, I’an- 
ny, for it amounts to that, for the opinion of one 
you scarcely know. You could not do it if you 
felt half what I do.’’ 

**Do not be ungenerous, Charles: do not urge 
me beyond my strength; you know that I am right. 
If the influence of a son she must so dearly love 
fails with a mother now, what could I, an intru- 
sive stranger, ever hope to gain with her? Speak 
of it no more. You know my heart is yours; and 
when your mother yields, you have but toask my 
faith. And now we must part.”’ 

She offered him her hand, but feeling the start- 
ing tears, and fearing to lose her self-command, 
she hastily quitted the room, and took refuge in 
her own apartment, where Helen soon found her 
deluged in tears. 

** Refused her consent! you not worthy her pre- 
cious son—we not equal to such an august alli- 
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ance. Heavens! the old lady must be beside her- 
self, and she is certainly enough to drive others 
so. Ah! this comes of that beautiful system of 
leaving grown up children dependent for every 
cent on the whim or temper of a woman. Had old 
Ellingwood left her a proper proportion, as he 
ought to have done, she never would have dream- 
ed of taking such airs. But power turns a woman’s 
brain. What could the man mean by trusting such 
a domineering nature as hers with this absolute 
rule? But I dare say, poor soul, she got him un- 
der her thumb, as well as the rest of them, and 
he did not dare to say he had a will of his own, 
even on his death-bed. But Fanny, dearest, how I 
honour your spirit in rejecting Charles. Gentle as 
you are, you are a true Rutledge. And dry your 
tears, do. If Charles has a drop of his mother’s 
blood in him, he is not worth them.’’ And thus 
Helen alternately soothed and coaxed and scolded. 

Fanny’s pride soon came to her support, and 
she resumed her usual calm and tranquil manner; 
but as time wore on, her family could not see 
without mingled sorrow and resentment that her 
cheek grew pale and her step languid. She only 
saw Charles Ellingwood occasionally in society: 
but although all intercourse was broken off be- 
tween the lovers, they mutually felt that the other 
had not changed. Helen indeed he dared approach, 
and she always received him with open cordiality, 
while she passed his mother with a haughty bow 
that lady scarce herself could have equalled. She 
fairly seemed to delight in showing how very little 
she regarded her. 

Perhaps it was not wise so to do in the present 
state of affairs between the families; but when 
one’s pride is insulted, and a beloved sister ren- 
dered unhappy, who can keep the even tenor of 
their way? Not Helen Rutledge, certainly. 

Charles Ellingwood, at four-and-twenty, grace- 
ful and gay, with a good mind well cultivated, was 
as well calculated to captivate a girl’s imagination 
as any one we know. Brought up under the arbi- 
trary will of a strong-minded and imperious mo- 
ther, he was wanting, however, in that manliness 
of character, and firmness of purpose, which alone 
enable a man to meet and conquer the difficulties 
of life. Hitherto he had felt his dependence ina 
pecuniary point but lightly, as Mrs. Ellingwood 
was liberal. She only valued money as a means 
of power, and freely bestowed her wealth where 
she could direct its expenditure. She thought her- 
self, and was called. a generous and disinterested 
parent, because, prizing little what others value, 
she gave her children every thing but what they 
most wanted—their own way; and wanting that 
first of blessings and chief of pleasures, liberty, 
every enjoyment was marred, every right denied. 
Charles bitterly felt his situation now, for he well 
knew that, differently circumstanced, his mother 
never would have taken the tone she was enabled 
to assume at present. Hitherto his vexations had 
been numerous but petty, more wearing to the 
temper and hurtful to the spirit than a heavier sor- 
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row. He seemed now condemned to bear the two 
combined, and he sank into a dejection, which, 
weighing on his heart month after month, began 
visibly to affect his health, when an unlooked 
for change gave a new colouring to his hopes. His 
only sister, on the point of marriage, could not 
quit her home without making one appeal in be- 
half of the brother she loved so well. Few mo- 
thers could have resisted the parting prayer of an 
only daughter, and Miss Ellingwood chose her 
time happily. Proud and exulting in one child's 
prospects, in a measure touched by her son’s sub- 
mission and altered looks, even the sad shade that 
she had marked stealing over the pale face of the 
beautiful Fanny had its influence; and more than 
all the absence of opposition from all parties, in- 
duced Mrs. Ellingwood to yield a consent, that 
was almost as unexpected as delightful to her son. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rutledge thought well of the 
young man personally, and knew that eventually 
he must have ample means. With the brothers 
and sisters he was a decided favourite, though they 
all agreed in heartily hating his mother. Even her 
parents could not give Fanny, where she had once 
been slighted, without mixed and contending feel- 
ings. The marriage of a darling child and beloved 
sister, under the happiest auspices, has always 
something in it sad; and where there has been op- 
position, cold looks and harsh words, rarely are 
they at such times forgotten or forgiven. Distrust 
and anxiety must mingle with offended pride, to 
embitter feelings naturally tinged with the melan- 
choly of such occasions. 

Consent, however, was given on both sides, 
and Charles and Fanny forgot the past, only to 
live in the happy present. Mrs. Ellingwood in- 
vited the young people home; and although they 
would have preferred a separate establishment, as 
it was not offered, they could not ask it, and it 
was settled that immediately on their marriage, 
they should take up their abode with her. 

Quickly flew the happy months that intervened 
before the marriage. The day and hour arrived at 
last, and surrounded by the families of both parties 
the vows were pronounced. And never were they 
uttered by a purer love, more upright faith, or 
truer hearts, than united Fanny and Charles El- 
lingwood. 

And now it is over. Fanny has quitted her hap- 
py home for ever. That happy home of her joyous 
childhood and bright womanhood, to be consigned 
to the care of strangers. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ This is a’ the cudewife’s fault, captain. She will gie 
the bairns a’ their ain way.” 
“Me! Lord help me,” said Ailie, “how can I help it? 
I have naething else to gie them, poor things!” 
Guy Mannering. 


, 


‘*A letter from Harry, mother,’’ cried Helen 


Rutledge. 





‘* Read it aloud, my dear,’’ replied her mother. 
‘* It seems mighty short,”’ said Helen, unfolding 
it. ‘* Oh, good news, dated Norfolk.”’ 


Norfolk, Monday. 
Dear Mother:—We arrived here this morning, 
and if no contrary orders arrive, shall leave to- 
morrow for New York, so luck and wind com- 
bining, I shall see you all by the last of the week. 
Tomson H. Ruriepee. 


‘* Harry’s coming home! Harry’s arrived,’’ was 
proclaimed from room to room by joyful voices, 
and every child in the house ran to get @ peep at 
the precious letter; and every face grew brighter 
as they saw the happy news confirmed by their 
own eyes. 

Harry was the eldest brother, a lieutenant in 
the navy, the idol of his family, the delight of all 
who knew him. He was one of those generous, 
God-bless-you dispositions, that diffused happiness 
wherever he came. You could not meet Harry 
Rutledge in the street, and stop to shake hands 
with him, that you did not feel as you passed on, 
the sun shone brighter, and the sky more cloud- 
less than you thought it before. 

Helen quickly snatched her hat, to run with the 
good news to Fanny. While the sisters were still 
discussing the happy tidings, an elegant barouche 
drove to the door. 

‘‘ That is a handsome turn out,’’ said Helen, 
** whose is it?’’ 

** Mine,’’ answered Fanny. ‘‘ A present from 
Mrs. Ellingwood. I am going to try it this morn- 


: ing. Will you go with me?” 


‘* With all my heart. It really is elegant; the 


’ horses are superb. A very handsome gift, Fanny. 
* Lam ready. Let us be off.’’ 


—— —~ 


‘*IT am waiting for Mrs. Ellingwood,’’ replied 
her sister. 

‘*Is she going?’’ said Helen, in a disappointed 
tone. ‘‘I am sorry, but I suppose there’s no help 
for it.’’ 

‘* Fie! fie! Helen; how can you speak so, when 
you see how kind and generous she is to me?”’ 

** Well, Fanny, I suppose it is ungracious; but 
the truth is, I have so much to tell you, and have 
seen so little of you since your marriage, and 
thought we were to have a nice long morning to 
ourselves.”’ 

They were interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. 
Ellingwood, who was punctuality itself; and the 
three ladies entered the carriage. 

Mrs. Ellingwood was one of those persons who 
are always full of business, and long was the 
list of errands for to-day. Helen thought they 
would never come to the end of the numerous 
stoppings, nor the minute directions at each place, 
and she made up her mind that when she next 
rode with her sister for pleasure, it should be some 
day when Mrs. Ellingwood was not of the party. 
As they parted she said ‘‘ Fanny, come round to- 
morrow,”’ to which her sister assented. 
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When the coachman came the next morning for 
his orders, Fanny desired that her carriage might 
be ready at twelve o'clock, but Mrs. Ellingwood 
quickly interposed with 

** My dear, you need not order your carriage 
out to-day. I shall have mine, and will take you 
wherever you wish to go.”’ 

Fanny was disappointed, as she had meant to 
have called for Helen. She had, however, already 
found that all her mother-in-law’s suggestions 
were commands, and so she could only assent, and 
delay her proposed drive to another day. But she 
found another day some other difficulty interposed. 
Either Mrs. Ellingwood would go with her, or 
Mrs. Ellingwood thought it damp, or Mrs. Elling- 
wood wanted Fanny’s coachman to do some 
errand for her, till she found, in short, the 
barouche was only nominally hers, and she had 
no more control over it, than over her mother-in- 
law’s close carriage. Infact so far from adding to 
her privileges, it only deprived her of the liberty 
of walking, for if she mentioned her wish of going 
out (and it was all but necessary to ask permis- 
sion) it was ‘‘ my dear, don’t walk; you will only 
fatigue yourself; you can have the carriage by and 
by,’’ or ‘‘ my dear, if you wished to go out, why 
did you not order the carriage before James went 
home. I do not like your walking in such damp 
weather.”’ 

At last, however, she had the happiness of 
driving home alone. After sitting some time with 
her mother, she and Helen drove off. 

‘* Where on earth are you going, Fanny?”’ said 
Helen, as they turned down an out of the way 
street. 

‘“*Oh, only an order for the tallow-chandler, 
which Mrs. Ellingwood desired me to leave.’’ 

And presently again it was,—‘‘ Where are you 
stopping now, Fanny?’’ 

‘** Atthe upholsterer’s. Mrs. Ellingwood wished 
me to give some directions about the new sofa.”’ 

‘And now, Fanny, you have got through all 
your commissions, I hope. Let us drive up to 
Hunters’. You know they are ‘ at home’ to-day.”’ 

‘* Well, Helen,’’ said Fanny, looking at her 
watch, ‘‘I fear I have hardly time. It is two 
o'clock now. Mrs. Hunter lives high up town, 
and, as we dine rather early, I must be home ex- 
actly at three.”’ 

‘*Really, Fanny,’’ cried Helen, losing all 
patience, ‘‘that old lady does contrive to send 
her spirit with you when she does not come in 
person.”’ 

The next day brought a line from Helen. 

‘* Harry has arrived. Come round immediately, 
and tell Ellingwood we expect him at dinner. 

Yours. H. Rurveper.”’ 

‘*Oh!”’ exclaimed Fanny, ‘‘ my brother has ar- 
rived. Will you be so kind, madam,”’ turning to 
her mother-in-law, ‘‘ as to tell Charles when he 
comes in, that I am at my father’s, and say we 
expect him at dinner.”’ \ 

‘* But my dear, you will wait for the carriage?”’ 





** Oh! no indeed, madam, I cannot wait for any 
thing,’’ said Fanny, flushed and trembling with 
eagerness, and she hastened to escape before any 
thing else was suggested. 

When she reached home, she found the whole 
house alive. Trunks were in the hall. Every 
child that met her, cried ‘‘ Harry is come,’’ and 
in a moment she had her arms round that dear 
brother. And then there were so many questions 
to be asked, and so much to be told, and every 
body had so much to tell, and sometimes they all 
talked at once, and then nobody was listened to 
but Harry. His joyous tones and merry laugh 
seemed to fill the house like music, and he re- 
lated every little anecdote with so much wit and 
spirit, sometimes mimicking and sometimes cari- 
caturing, that the room rang with laughter. 

‘* Where is your husband, Fanny?’ You know 
we were at school together, and he was a fine lit- 
tle chap then. In terrible awe of his lady mother, 
to be sure. Do they live in that same large house, 
down town. I remember I used to feel as if I were 
going into the Bastile when I called for Charles on 
my way to school; and I generally found Ned in 
the corner, and Charley on a high stool, both in 
disgrace, and I used to be so afraid the old lady 
would clap me in the other corner, I never used to 
draw a long breath till I got vut of the house.”’ 

“* Well,’’ said Fanny, forcing a little laugh, ‘‘ he 
has outgrown the ‘ high stool’ now, and will be very 
glad to see you.” 

‘* And where is Ned and the sister? There was 
a little girl.’’ 

‘* Edward is absent just now, attending to some 
business of his mother’s, and Caroline is Mrs. 
Lord.”’ 

Charles soon joined them, and ‘‘ Ah, Harry how 
are you?”’ and ‘‘ Ellingwood, I am delighted tosee 
you,"’ with a cordial shake of the hand, seemed to 
carry them back years. Dinner was soon an- 
nounced, and a happy, merry party they were. 
The hours flew so fast thai ten o’clock came be- 
fore anybody was aware of it. Fanny made a 
movement to go, but Harry would not hear of it, 
and beside,—‘‘ Mother,”’ he said, ‘‘let us have 
some supper. I talked so much at dinner that I 
could not eat,’’ and once more the family gathered 
round the table for that most social of all meals. 
Soon the clock struck eleven; half-past eleven, 
and Fanny rose decidedly to go. 

‘* Well, Fanny, if you must go, I’ll come and 
see you to-morrow after breakfast.’’ 

Ellingwood had been very glad to see his old 
friend and schoolmate, so that he had enjoyed the 
day almost as much as Fanny, and they walked 
home in high spirits. 

When they entered the parlour, they found 
Mrs. Ellingwood sitting up for them, looking very 
stiff. She rose immediately, and said,—‘‘ You are 
late.”’ 

There was a chill in the very atmosphere, and 
Fanny said apologisingly, ‘‘I am very sorry you 
sat up for us.”’ 
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‘*T am always up the last in my house,’’ replied 
she, giving her at the same time her light, as she 
rang the bell and dismissed the servants, and con- 
trived to make her son and daughter feel in as 
many ways as possible how much beyond her 
usual time they had kept her up. They retired 
like chidden children, and presently the house was 
as still as if there had been death there. Charles 
and Fanny scarcely dared speak above their 
breaths to each other. The next morning the 
storm still hung upon Mrs. Ellingwood’s brow. 
She had a headache in consequence of ‘‘ sitting up 


so late last night.”” Breakfast was eaten in silence - 


and gloom. Fanny was confounded, and Charles 
deeply mortified. What a contrast for his young 
wife, to the gay cheerful home he had taken her 
from. To be sure, this was what he had been 
accustomed to all his life, but it had never struck 
him so painfully before. For the first time, he now 
knew what a happy family was, and he sighed as 
he quitted his wife for his office, to think that he 
could give her no home of her own. 

Harry and Helen soon afterwards came in, ac- 
cording to their promise. Helen’s quick eye told 
her at once there was something wrong; but she 
talked on gaily to her sister, not appearing to ob- 
serve any thing amiss. Harry, however, not be- 
ing so well acquainted with the carte du pays, said 
presently, ‘‘ Why, Fanny what is the matter with 
you? You do not look half as well as you did yes- 
terday.”’ 

** Nothing, Harry. I am perfectly well.’’ 

‘* Then if you are well, you look confoundedly 
moped, and the best thing you can do is to go to 
the opera with Helen and I to-night. We will 
call for Ellingwood and you as we pass.”’ 

Fanny was almost frightened, and hastily an- 
swered, as she glanced at the lowering brow of her 
mother-in-law,—‘‘ No, I thank you, Harry, I be- 
lieve I am not quite up to the opera to-night. The 
fact is, you kept me up rather later than my usual 
hour last evening, and I am not quite as fresh as 
usual to-day.”’ 

‘Why, Fanny,”’ said her brother, laughing, 
‘* you are grown very delicate since I knew you, if 
sitting up till half past eleven knocks you up. 
Nonsense! dismiss such fancies; you only want 
a little amusement; does she not, Mrs. Elling- 
peal said he, addressing himself with frank 
to that lady, who had preserved 
an unbroken silence through the discussion. 

‘*Indeed, Mr. Rutledge, I think your sister 
rather requires rest than any farther dissipation,”’ 
she replied. 

As Fanny saw Helen about to speak she said 
hastily, 

‘*Indeed, Harry, I would rather not go to- 
night.”’ 

**Oh,”’ said he, ‘‘if you would rather not, that 
settles the question.”’ 

Mrs. Ellingwood soon after rose and left the 
young people to the freedom of unchecked com- 
munication. Presently Harry said, 





‘*I see your old friend, Laura Franklin, lives 
next door to you. You must find her quite a re- 
source, so near, and you were always fond of her.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Fanny, hesitatingly, ‘‘I am very 
fond of going in there, but somehow I have not 
seen much of her.”’ 

‘* What,”’ said Helen, ‘‘is that a forbidden plea- 
sure too?’’ 

Fanny affected not to hear the question, and it 
was not repeated. In fact, she was beginning to 
be afraid of Helen’s sympathy. She knew her 
affection for her was so warm, that she would feel 
her little useless privations perhaps more keenly 
than herself, and she dreaded any farther coolness 
between her own family and her husband’s. Mrs. 
Ellingwood was already averse to her going home 
as frequenily as she did, and absolutely prevented 
her going half as often as her own heart prompted. 
Mrs. Ellingwood’s was one of those tempers that 
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always run counter to the inclinations of those she 
was with. Fanny loved to go home, and that was 
reason enough to prevent it. Had she been indif- 
ferent or careless on the subject, she would pro- 
bably have been told, ‘‘ My dear, you ought to go 
and see your mother. I do not wish to see you 
neglect your family.’’ She was fond of reading. 
Mrs. Ellingwood never read, and therefore thought 
it a waste of time, and often was poor Fanny com- 
pelled to lay aside her book by her saying, ‘‘ My 
dear, this light will hurt your eyes;’’ or ‘‘ Fanny, 
how can you waste your time so poring over that 
book?’’ ‘‘I wish, my dear, you would read less 
and think more.’’ Both she and Charles were 
very fond of music, and would gladly have gone 
frequently to the opera; but Mrs. Ellingwood saw 
no use in their going, unless they were invited to 
join a fashionable party on some unusual occasion. 
Fanny was too sensitive, and Charles too unused 
to make their wishes subjects of discussion. Mrs. 
Ellingwood talked a great deal about the ‘‘ waste 
of time.”’ Had she thought a little more of the 
waste of happiness it would have been more to the 


purpose. 
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can procure, poor Fanny was deprived of every 
; pleasure she had been accustomed to enjoy. She 
had, however, in her heart a fund of happiness 
no exterior circumstances could destroy. While 
she loved her husband with such youthful fervour 
of romance, and was beloved by him with such 
passionate devotion, nothing could render her un- 
happy. 

‘*Helen,”’ said Harry, as they quitted Mrs. El- 
lingwood’s, ‘‘that house wears the same gloomy 
air it used to when in my boyish days I dreaded 
it as the Inquisition. I declare, as I looked around 
I almost felt as if I were six years old again. To 
be sure the rooms don’t look quite so large and 
grand asin that ‘olden time;’ but there were those 
two great china jars standing in the corners, 
like two stately duchesses with their arms akimbo, 
¢ from which I almost used to expect the forty thieves 
} to pop; and the same high music stool, where I 


Thus surrounded by every luxury that wealth 
3 
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used to see poor Charley perched in dire disgrace 
about nothing at all. And do you know, Helen, 
Fanny had most the look, to me, of having been 
stood in the corner too all the morning? How is 
it?’ Does the old lady rule with the same strong 
hand as ever?’’ 

**T am afraid she does, H-rry.”’ 

‘* Then why on earth does Charles remain there? 
Why does he not take Fanny to an establishment 
of their own?”’ 

‘You know he is entirely dependent on his 
mother.”’ 

‘‘That is too bad; but if he has the spirit of a 
man why does he not devote himself with vigour 
to his profession and make himself independent?”’ 

‘* Because, Harry, I fear that energy is just the 
quality Charles wants. He is clever, amiable and 
domestic; but never having been allowed any 
liberty of mind or body, I fear he is deficient in 
decision of character. Had Charles been endowed 
with uncommon abilities, or unusual temper, he 
would either have turned as you say with energy 
to his profession, or have broken loose and be- 
come dissipated. Either course would have con- 
quered his mother. But, being amiable and good, 
with excellent though not superior talents, I fear 
he will never make a man.”’ 

** Well,’’ said Harry, ‘‘ he ought to have turned 
out a finer fellow. I did not think he would have 
ended in such a Miss Molly.”’ 

‘* Harry, you must make allowances for Charles’ 
education. ‘Human nature,’ as one of our mag- 
nates of the land said, ‘ nine cases out of ten is hu- 
man nature.’ People laughed at the speech, but 
I think there is a good deal of truth in it; and 
Charles is not one of the tenth cases. If you 
would form a vigorous mind, you must give it 
freedom of action. Exercise is as necessary to 
strengthen the mind as the body; and though 
there are characters that will break through all 
trammels, as there are trees that take root in gra- 
nite, others require good soil and genial climate.’’ 

‘* Bravo! Helen,’’ cried Harry, laughing; ‘‘why 
don’t you write a treatise on education?”’ 

‘*Well, Harry, I don’t know but what I would,”’ 
said Helen, joining in his laugh, ‘‘if the right 
people would read it. Papa and mamma who 
don’t need it, would no doubt be charmed, and 
say it was capital, while Mrs. Ellingwood and 
others of her stamp would throw it aside in scorn 
and indignation. So, Harry, I shall keep all my 
lectures for your private benefit,’’ she added 
gaily, as they reached their own door. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“For a ‘mixt company’ implies, that, save 
Yourself and friends, and half a hundred more, 
Whom you may bow to without looking grave, 
The rest are but a vulgar set.” Byron. 


‘*Helen,”’ said Harry, one day, soon after his 
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return, ‘‘ would you not like to go to Saratoga 
this summer?”’ 

‘“*Oh, Harry, don’t speak of it. 
think of it, I long to go so.”’ 

‘* Well! and why am I not to speak of it, nor 
you to think of it? Where is the objection?”’ 

‘* The expense is the only difficulty that I know 
of.’’ 

‘*Tf that be all, I shall take you and mother 
there for a few weeks. I have laid up something 
for a trip of pleasure for you and mother, and if 
you prefer Saratoga, we will be off by the first of 
August.”’ 

** Oh, delightful. What say you, mother?’’ 

‘*T see no objection, my dears, to your going, 
if you can get some one to matronise Helen. But 
for myself, I don’t know how I can be spared 
from home.”’ 

‘** No, no, mother,”’ said Harry, ‘‘ that won’t do. 
You are not looking well. You want change of 
air, and a little excitement, as well as others. 
And, as to the house, it won’t run away during 
your absence; and, father, I think you and the 
children can get your three meals a day, if I do 
take mother off for a few weeks.”’ 

‘Certainly, Harry: my dear,’’ said Mr. Rut- 
ledge, ‘‘ it will do you good—go by all means-- 
I am very glad Harry is able to take you, for I 
have been wishing I had the means to send you 
myself.”’ 

‘* There, mother! now it is all settled. Here, 
Helen,”’ putting a bill of considerable amount in 
her hand, ‘‘ get everything you and mother can 
require, for I want you to look as smart as any- 
body; and we will have quite a frolic of it.”’ 

Mrs. Rutledge’s eyes filled with tears, as she 
said with an affectionate smile, ‘‘ Thank you, 
dear Harry. It will not be the less so to me that 
I owe it to your economy and generosity.”’ 

‘* Well, mother, and who has a better right to 
take you than myself. But,’’ he added, by way 
of changing the conversation, ‘‘ that is a pretty 
pair of lamps. You have got those since I went 
away. Have you not?’’ 

‘* Yes,”’ replied his mother. ‘‘I forgot to point 
them out to you. They were my dear Tom’s 
present. He had a little surplus over his first 
quarter’s salary, and the first thing he did was to 
send me home those lamps. He knew I wanted 
them, but thought them too expensive.”’ 

‘*Well done, Tommy,”’ said Harry, “‘ just as he 
should do.”’ 

The Rutledges were happy in their sons. The 
first feeling of their youth and manhood was to 
add to the embellishments and pleasures of home. 
One of the many proofs our country gives, ac- 
cording to Miss Martineau, of a happy childhood 
making cheerful tempers and warm hearts. 

And this was the family Mrs. Ellingwood 
thought must go to destruction, because they had 
been, according to her ideas, so carelessly brought 
up. 
** To which of the hotels shall we go, Helen?’’ 
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** Oh, the United States, of course.”’ 

** Well, here we are. Mr. Marvin will give us 
excellent rooms, and as the first dinner bell rings 
presently, you and mother had better hasten to 
dress."’ 

Soon the rooms began to fill, and Helen and 
Mrs. Rutledge descended, refreshed with their 
toilette, to join Harry in the promenade through 
the drawing-rooms before dinner. Many an eye 
followed that fairy fourm, as Helen, sparkling and 
bright, hung on her brother's arm, pointing out 
to him the different personages who held conspi- 
cuous places in society: for Harry had been so 
long absent that he found himself almost a stran- 
ger among them. 

** Helen, who is that old lady looming up this 
way. Give her a wide berth.” 

**Oh, Mrs. Boswell,’’ she said, as that lady 
stopped her. 

‘* When did you arrive, Miss Rutledge? I have 
not seen you before.”’ 

‘* Within two hours. The house seems very 


full.’’ 

**Oh, asad crowd. And, who are you with, 
my dear?”’ 

‘*Mamma and my brother,’’ said Helen, intro- 
ducing Harry. 


‘* Ah, you are all here,’’ with an expression of 
surprise, as if ‘how did you manage that?’ 
** Where is Mrs. Rutledge?’ 

‘* There, near the window, talking to Mr. Le 
Blanc.”’ 

** Talking to Le Blanc. Ah, yes, I see her. 
How well she is looking. Mr. Rutledge,”’ with 
an air of sentiment, ‘‘I knew your dear mother 
when we were girls, and it is delightful to me to 
meet her here again. At our time of life, when 
friends are dropping off, the few of our youth that 
remain are doubly precious. I must go and join 
her.”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ said Helen, as she turned her back, 
“and doubly ‘ precious’ when they are talking to 
great men. I wish she would leave mamma alone, 
and not go and bore her with her sentiment and her 
platitudes,’’ and they continued their round, Helen 
occasionally stopping to shake hands with a group 
of New Yorkers, or Harry calling her attention to 
some pretty face or striking figure. 

‘Come, Harry, we must go to mamma’s re- 
lief: for I see Mrs. Boswell has driven Le Blanc 
away, and is now pinning mamma with her pomp- 
ous nonsense.” 

** Well, mamma, will you take a turn with us. 
Mrs. Boswell, where is Miss Boswell. I do not 
see her.’’ 

‘*Delia is not in the drawing-room this morn- 
ing. We have our private parlour; the company 
is so sadly mixt here, that she rarely comes in the 
public rooms, unless for the balls. Has your bro- 
ther secured you a parlour?’’ 

** No, indeed,”’ said Helen, gaily; ‘‘ we come 
here for society. We have enough of private 
parlours, seclusion and exclusion and retirement 














at home. And, really, I think the only possible 
charm of Saratoga, is its society. I love to see 
new faces, and odd faces too sometimes. One is 
sure to meet, in such a crowd as this, both clever 
and well bred people. Come, mamma, the bell 
rings,’’ and then the mass filed off to dinner. 

The first grand ball of the season took place 
that night, and as Harry met his mother and sis- 
ter in the hall to conduct them to the ball-room, 
he looked at Helen with pride and admiration. 

‘*That dress of yours is very pretty: it looks 
so pure and light, and those long drooping flowers, 
I like them very much. A woman should never 
wear anything but white. And now, Helen, take 
my arm, and after mamma has found a seat, you 
must take a tour round the room, to point me 
out the belles, and introduce me to the pretty 
girls, and then I give you up to dancing for the 
rest of the evening. 

‘* Who is that pretty high bred looking girl, 
talking to that tall whiskered foreigner. She is 
very handsome, and looks very exclusive?”’ 

‘* That is one of the greatest belles we have, 
Harry, Miss Linwood; and she is as accomplished 
as she is graceful. Ah! there is Miss Boswell, 
the beautiful daughter of the lady we met in the 
drawing-room this morning. Is she not hand- 
some?’ 

** Yes, very.” 

** Shall I introduce you?’’ 

‘* No; she is handsome, but I don’t like the 
expression of those dark eyes and raised brows. 
She looks as if she thought with her mother, that 
it ‘is sadly mixt.’ Ah, now the expression has 
changed. That air that would make one doubtful 
of his reception, has vanished, and she is truly 
beautiful. She is talking to Le Blane, who is in- 
troducing his elegant friend Littleton. No danger 
of compromising her caste there, I suppose. ‘Fhat 
is a pretty little sparkler, ‘heart upon her lips, 
and soul within her eyes.’ Introduce me by and 
by. Here comes your friend M’Gregor. Is he as 
clever and caustic as ever?’’ 

‘* About the same. He spares neither friend nor 
foe; and, as he has wonderful insight in character, 
and does not scruple to tell all he knows, he 
amuses me very much.’’ 

‘* Well, I don’t know how you can like him. 
He always seemed to me a heartless fellow.”’ 

‘*His having no heart, you know, is not my 
affair. And he has head enough to make him very 
agreeable. But here he is.’’ 

** Ah! Rutledge, when did you arrive? Glad to 
see you. And now, Miss Rutledge, let me lead 
you to the dance—they are just standing up.” 

** Yes, with pleasure, but just introduce Harry 
to that pretty little Miss Woodville. He is mightily 
taken by her. Now I am ready.” 

Dance succeeding dance, ‘‘ chased the glowing 
hours with flying feet,”’ till Mrs. Rutledge was 
afraid her daughter would over fatigue herself, and 
at twelve o’clock they retired. 

And thus passed the days: full of enjoyment to 
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Helen, of novelty to Harry, and pleasure to Mrs. } 
Rutledge, who had been a beauty in her day, and 
yet retained enough to be told by her old friends 
that she had not changed during the last twenty 
years; and if Mrs. Rutledge was the mother of } 
nine children, she was not yet insensible toacom- } 
pliment. Her varied information and graceful, 
kind-hearted manners, made her admired and be- | 
loved by the intelligent and young, and, to the | 
astonishment of Mrs. Boswell, few persons re- 
ceived so much attention as Helen and her mother. 
In fact, Saratoga is a very good epitome of a re- 
public. People must stand there on their indivi- 
dual merits, for the four-and-twenty hours are too 
long to be passed in paying homage to wealth. 
In such an eflervescing society, where every one 
is on the wing for pleasure, no one has time to be 
bored. And Mrs. Boswell must wait until she finds 
herself once more surrounded by her establish- 
ment, carriages, &c., and all the routine of city 
life, before she receives the measure of flattery to 
which she is accustomed. The fair Delia must 
always be a belle. Beautiful and a. heiress, she 
is never to be overlooked. But the gay and bril- 
liant Helen, always ready to give and receive 
pleasure, had more of the true enjoyment of life 
in a week than the graceful but supercilious Miss 
Boswell in months. 

It was not general admiration alone that Helen 
excited. Tom Arlington seemed wonderfully cap- 
tivated by her pretty spirited air, and lively con- 
versation; and poor Mr. Lambert, one of those 
widowers or bachelors, (we don’t know which he 
is,) who come with their grave sallow faces year 
after year to drink the waters, gazed on her glow- 
ing cheeks and flashing eyes, wishing he had such 
a daughter, till he began to think what a paradise 
this earth would be with such a sweet young 
wife. But that would not do; wealth he has in 
abundance, but Helen could not give herself for 
that. How it will end with Tom Arlington, is 
yet doubtful. Tom is very clever, and, more- 
over, Harry likes him. But of this anon. 

‘* Well! Helen, to-night is the last ball: and, for 
Heaven’s sake, don’t let me see you dancing again 
with Harry Bright. Moustache, imperial, pomés 
and all, he seems to me intolerable.”’ 

‘*So he is, Harry, and if you knew his mother, 
you would think him worse yet. That ‘idiot 
mother of an idiot boy,’ with her boastings of her 
own and son’s wealth, are too much for my pa- 
tience. Don’t alarm yourself, however, about my 
dancing with the son. He reserves himself for 
the belles, and those too generally more distin- } 
guished for their wealth than beauty. Otherwise 
he finds it ‘tho warm and thuch a crowd,’ that 
he rarely dances. He only asked me last night } 
because I was talking to Le Blanc and Littleton.”’ 

And now the crowd is beginning to disperse. 
The Southerners, those chivalric and agreeable 
men, are off for Newport. The intelligent but 
grave Bostonians are on the wing for Nahant. 
The New- Yorkers flock in a body to Rockaway. ‘ 
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‘*So, Harry, we leave to-morrow. The season 
is over, and a delightful one it has been.’’ And, 
accordingly, they returned to New York, Mrs. 
Rutledge looking and feeling ten years younger 
for her relaxation from domestic cares and change 
of scene; Helen full of news and anecdote to en- 
liven Fanny, and Harry with such a fund of fun 
and frolic, so many traits of folly and shades of 
affectation to relate, that the house was once more 
alive with his merriment. 

‘* Well, Fanny, what has been the news with 
you?”’ inquired Helen. 

‘* Nothing has happened to me individually. 
We are always very quiet here you know. But 
Edward Ellingwood is going to be married.”’ 

‘*Indeed! Who to?”’ 

‘« Miss Elm. She is an orphan, and the avowed 
heiress of her uncle, old Mr. Collingwood of Phi- 
ladelphia. They are to be married in the fall, and 
pass the winter here during her uncle’s absence 
at the south.”’ 

‘Pass the winter here! If I were a bird I 
would sing her a song that would change that 
part of her plan,’’ rejoined Helen. 

Time wore on, and Fanny became the mother 
of a fine boy, who filled her heart to overflowing, 
and occupied her so much in her own room, that 
she hoped to escape much of the constant super- 
vision of her mother-in-law, which was becoming 
a very serious annoyance. She found herself 
much mistaken, however. She hed not even the 
choice of her own nurse, nor could she give her 
baby a dose of catnip tea that she did not find that 
she had done wrong. 

Oh, how she longed for a little house of her 
own, no matter where or how small, so that she 
were alone with her husband and child. 


CHAPTER V. 


“The spirit in the end will have its way.” 
Byron. 


At last the bride, Mrs. Edward Ellingwood, and 
her husband arrived. She was a pretty little crea- 
ture, not yet seventeen, with large blue eyes and 
light brown curls, looking even more a child 
than she was. Fanny had scarcely known Edward 
before. She found him handsome, not as clever 
as her husband, and blessed with an obtuseness 
of perception that enabled him to get along with 
his mother better than any one else. Fanny 
often wondered and almost trembled to see him 
run counter to her feelings, unaware of the gather- 
ing shade upon her brow, until it burst in a storm, 
when he was very much astonished, did not quite 
comprehend it, and was very sorry. His young 
wife had evidently been too much of an indulged 
and spoiled child to see anything amiss, or under- 
stand an indirect reproach; and thus she and Ed- 
ward escaped many a rebuff that would have 
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fallen without hesitation on the heads of the more 
sensitive Charles and Fanny. 

‘* Ellen, my love, you have left your beautiful 
white bonnet on the table,’’ said Mrs. Ellingwood 
to her new daughter-in-law. 

** Yes, I have just come in from walking,’’ she 
replied. ‘‘ Come, Edward, where is the chess- 
board? I must have my revenge to-night,’’ she 
added, turning to her husband. 

Fanny looked up in surprise: for to her ears 
Mrs. Ellingwood’s remark was an order to put the 
hat away; and the carelessness with which the 
little bride received her observation, merely as an 
observation, astonished her. One of Mrs. Elling- 
wood’s peculiarities was excessive neatness and 
regularity. Nothing was ever suffered to lay about, 
and everything went as by clock work. Conse- 
quently, Mrs. Edward's careless expensive habits 
were constantly offending her mother-in-law. But 
guarded by her youth, ignorance and happiness, 
she never was aware of it: and she was yet too 
much a stranger, besides being an heiress, to be 
taught in the stronger language that would have 
heen quickly bestowed upon Fanny. So she con- 
tinued to play at chess in high spirits. 

‘Tt is ten o’clock, young people,’’ said Mrs. 
Ellingwood. ‘‘I am going to bed.’’ 

‘*So early. Well, good night, ma’am. There, 
Edward, check to your knight,’’ and turning her 
bright childish face to her mother-in-law, she 
cried, ‘‘ See, I have taken both his castles, one of 
his knights, and now checked the other.’’ 

Mrs. Ellingwood, who knew about as much of 
chess as military tactics, gazed at her in amaze- 
ment; but being at that moment called out of the 
room, Fanny approached her sister-in-law, and, 
laying her hand on her arm, said, 

‘*Ellen you had better suspend your game at 
present. Mrs. Ellingwood always expects the 
family to retire when she does.”’ 

‘* But,” replied she, opening her large bright 
blue eyes, ‘‘ I am not sleepy, and I want to finish 
my game. I shail checkmate Edward to a cer- 
tainty.” 

‘* Yes, yes,”’ said Edward, ‘‘ put it off till to- 
mo..vw, love. You shall checkmate me then. 
Mother will be displeased if we sit up longer.”’ 

‘* Displeased at what, Edward? Surely there is 
_ no harm in playing chess.”’ 

‘* No, dearest, but mother always expects the 
whole house to be at rest by eleven o’clock.”’ 

** How odd. Well, if I must I must,’’ and she 
resisted no longer. 

And thus time wore on, and Mrs. Edward be- 
gan to see, but through ‘‘a glass darkly,’’ the 
family politics. She could not but understand and 
be excited when she heard her husband scolded 
like a child: and, shielded as she had been by her 
youth and ignorance, and protected as she was by 
her uncle’s wealth, she had been obliged to sacri- 
fice her little pleasures, and in a degree come and 
go according to the clock and not her pleasure, in 
a way she had never dreamed of before. And 
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gladly did she hail the arrival of that dear uncle, 
with whom she had hitherto resided. Never did im- 
prisoned bird escape with more delight its barred 
cage and regain the wild forest, than she that 
gloomy house for her uncle’s indulgent home. 

Poor Fanny! there was no escape for her: and, 
as her child grew older, the thraldom grew hea- 
vier. She could not agree with Mrs. Ellingwood’s 
views of education. She could not punish her 
darling boy for things he did not comprehend. 
She had not the heart to deny him innocent plea- 
sures, and she could not but think that constant 
correction must break his spirit and blunt his sense 
of shame. Hence, unceasing reproaches from her 
mother-in-law, of ‘‘ her spoiling her child,’’ of her 
‘*want of government,’’ ‘‘ children never being 
too young to be taught,’’ &c. &c., beside her 
husband's being constantly told,—‘‘ Charles, your 
wife ruins that child,’’ and ‘* Charles, your wife 
don’t understand bringing up children,’ &c. &c., 
as wearying to his patience as it was trying to her 
heart and temper. It seemed as if she could 
hardly bear it much longer, when a circumstance 
occurred that seemed a little to lighten their hori- 
zon. An uncle of Charles died, and left him 
thirty thousand dollars. Poor old gentleman, he 
could scarcely have conceived the gratitude and 
delight with which his legacy was received by this 
heir to thousands upon thousands. Mrs. Elling- 
wood was not pleased by the bequest. She had a 
feeling that it rendered Charles more independ- 
ent, but she only said, 

‘* My brother always was eccentric.”’ 

It was well it arrived when it did, for things 
soon after came to a crisis that Fanny could 
scarcely have sustained had it been otherwise. 

She had been out one morning, and on her re- 
turn was alarmed by the screaming of her boy. 
She sprang up stairs to her room, and found Mrs. 
Ellingwood there, looking flushed and angry. 

** What is the matter, madam. Where is 
Charley?”’ 

‘*T have locked him up in your dark closet, for 
disobeying me.”’ 

Fanny, heedless of everything but the cries of 
the boy, immediately opened the door, and, 
taking the child by the hand, said, ‘‘ Charley stop 
crying, and tell grandmamma you are sorry you 
disobeyed her.”’ 

As soon as the boy felt his mother’s protecting 
touch, he hushed his screams and said, ‘‘I can’t, 
mamma, for you told me not.”’ 

“IT told you not to obey grandmamma, my 
dear. What do you mean?”’ 

‘*No, mamma, you told me not to go down 
stairs.”’ 

Mrs. Ellingwood here interposed. 

‘**T desired him to go down stairs with Mary, 
and he refused to obey me. Consequently, I 
punished him.”’ 

** Charley,”’ said his mother, ‘‘ grandmamma 
did not know that I had told you not to go down 
stairs. So, now go with Mary.”’ 
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But the child persisted. ‘‘ Yes she did, mam- ; 
ma, for I told her.’’ 

Fanny succeeded, however, in getting him out 
of the room without hearing more. Her husband 
had by this time joined her, and she turned to her 
mother-in-law and said,—‘‘ The boy was right, 
madam. You did not comprehend him. I desired 
him not to leave this room until I returned.” 

** Mrs. Charles,’’ said the old lady, her eyes 
flashing fire, ‘‘ I tell you once for all, I am su- 
preme in this house. My will is law, and your 
child’s first lesson shall be obedience to me.”’ 

‘* Mother,”’ said Charles, ‘‘ I cannot suffer my 
child to be taught to slight his mother. He shall 
always be obedient and respectful to you, but his 
first duties are to Fanny.”’ 

‘* Charles, I will not be contradicted. While 


‘* Then, mother,’’ said he, with more spirit than 
he had ever been known to show before, ‘‘ then 
this is no longer a home for us. I must take my 
family elsewhere.”’ 

‘* As you please,’’ she replied, and left the 
room. 

‘* Charles,’’ said Fanny, ‘‘ do you mean what 
you say?”’ 

‘Yes, Fanny. If you can submit to the pri- 
vations that my limited means must inflict, I will 
go to housekeeping.”’ . 

**Oh! any—all—with cheerfulness, with joy, 
Charles, so that we can be alone.”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Let the ungentle spirit learn from hence 
A small unkindness is a great offence.”"—H. More. 


For some days after this, no allusion was made 
to the plan of housekeeping in presence of Mrs. 


house that suited their views and income, but now 
how to mention the fact was the difficulty. It was 
a painful subject all round. Mrs. Ellingwood was 
indignant, Charles hurt, and Fanny embarrassed. 

The evening of the day they had taken the 
house, Mrs. Ellingwood entered the room where 
her son was sitting, and laying a large house-key 
on the table beside him, said,—‘‘ The key of your 
new house, I presume. It has just been sent 
here.”’ 

Charles looked up in some embarrassment, and 
said,—‘‘ Yes, we found a neat little house this 
morning that suited us very well.”’ 

Mrs. Ellingwood said nothing. Fanny would 
have given worlds to have been able to utter a 
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Ellingwood. Charles and Fanny had engaged a 
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was a painful pause, which was broken by Mrs. 
Ellingwood’s observing ‘‘ that it was a windy 
night.”’ 

She felt that her son had the ability, and she 
doubted not Fanny’s inclination to leave her, and 
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where she felt her power at an end, she had both 
the dignity and sense to avoid farther contention. 
How they expected to manage on their small in- 
come she did not know, but she did not mean to 
increase it. Not that she cared for the money, 
but if they chose to leave her, she chose to punish 
them. 

Their minds were now comparatively easy that 
she knew the step they had taken. All other 
arrangements were easily made. She never asked 
any questions, nor appeared to pay the least at- 
tention when Charles and Fanny spoke to each 


‘ other on the subject, and when Fanny applied to 


her, as she sometimes did, for counsel or advice, 
wishing for her husband’s sake to conciliate and 
interest her in their little plans, she always evaded 
the point, and showed a determination in every 
way to have nothing to do with the business. 
‘If they chose it, it was their own affair.”’ 

They hurried matters as much as possible, 
feeling that the sooner they separated, the better 
for all parties. And so ina few weeks from the 
time the subject was first broached, they were 
settled in their own house. It was a very small 
house, and very plainly furnished. They had no- 
thing but the simplest comforts, few servants, and 
no carriage. But then Fanny had the free use of 
her feet; the power to come and go, to rise and 
lie down, according to her pleasure, in short was 
a free agent, and she felt as if she had never 
known happiness until that first dinnerin her own 
little domicile, where there was no one but her 
husband and child. 

‘* Why, Fanny, how well and bright you are 
looking,’’ said her sister the day following, as she 
called upon her. ‘‘I have not seen you look so 
pretty since your marriage.”’ 

‘‘T am very happy, perfectly happy, Helen. 
That is the secret of my good looks.”’ 

‘* And there is to be no ‘iron rule’ here, Fan- 
ny, I hope.’’ 

‘* No indeed, Helen. You need not be afraid. 
You surely ought to know me better.”’ 

** Ah! Fanny, I don’t know. I called the other 
day to see Caroline Lord, and knowing tl.‘ she 
only married to get away from her mother, t did 
not wonder at her marrying even little Tom 
Lord. But what I was going to say is, that while 
I was there, and talking to her, for nothing that I 
could see, one child was told to mount a chair, and 
the other to go in the corner, just as she and her 
brothers used to be sent in days of yore. And so 
I saw she was beginning the same family system 
that drove herself from home, and I did not know 
how it might be with Charles.”’ 

‘No, thank Heaven! Charles, beside a natu- 
rally kind and gentle disposition, has imbibed 
some new ideas and views of education in our fa- 
mily. But now, Helen, tell me a little of your 
own affairs. When are you and Arlington to be 
married? Is anything settled?’’ 

“Yes, I came to tell you. The Arlingtons 
have behaved in the kindest and most liberal man- 
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ner. We shall be married in December, and go 
at once to housekeeping. Every body is so kind, 
it makes me quite ashamed of myself. My fine, 
pugnacious spirit, I fear, will be quite lost, for 
want of exercise. Now if I had your charming 
mother-in-law, my dear’’— 

‘* Ah! Helen,”’ said Fanny, ‘‘ she jests at scars 
that never felt a wound.”’ 

It was a long while before Charles and Fanny 
could prevail upon Mrs. Ellingwood to come and 
see them. At last, however, a little softened by 
their repeated solicitations, she consented to dine 
with them the following day. 

She was startled, indeed shocked, by the ex- 
treme smallness and plainness of every thing 
about her son’s establishment. They received 
her, however, with great cordiality, and did every 
thing in their power to dispel unpleasant feelings. 
Dinner was soon served. It was plain and neat, 
in keeping with every thing else. ‘There was an 
air of animation and happiness about Charles that 
his mother had never seen before. And Fanny’s 
sweet face glowed as in her girlish days. Mrs. 
Ellingwood did not quite comprehend, and was 
very far from liking it. 

After dinner little Charley came in the dining 
room; but, on seeing Mrs. Ellingwood, he shrunk 
back. Fanny called him, however, and desired 
him to speak to his grandmother. He timidly 
placed his little hand in hers, and as soon as pos- 
sible ran off to his playthings. Mrs. Rutledge 
called in the course of the afternoon, and before 
she was seated Charley had her by the gown, in- 
sisting that she should go and see ‘‘ his dog,’’ and 
when she had gratified him, she must “eat his 
peach, the one papa had given him, with such 
rosy cheeks.’’ Mrs. Ellingwood felt it deeply. 
The very child looked and spoke differently than 
when he was with her. She returned home both 
indignant and mortified. 

A few days afterwards, as she was out walk- 
ing, being overtaken in a heavy shower, she was 
obliged to take refuge in an omnibus. There were 
several gentlemen in it, none of whom, however, 
she knew. As they passed her son’s residence, 
one of them asked the other ‘‘ ifhe knew Charles 
Ellingwood?"’ and pointed out his house. 

‘* But how comes it,’’ said the other, ‘‘ that El- 
lingwood lives in such a house as that. His father 
must have left,an immense property.”’ 

‘*He did, but bequeathed every thing to his 
wife, and it seems the old lady gives her children 
nothing.”’ 

‘*Shameful to leave her the whole of such a 
property as that.’’ 

‘* She must be very avaricious, with an income 
like hers, to allow her son to live in such a way 
as that.’’ 

**Yes!’’ rejoined the other. ‘‘So it is with 
many of these rich people. They hoard up their 
money, denying their children every luxury during 
their lives, that the tide of happiness and wealth 
may flow in more abundantly at their deaths. One 
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would think they wished to make the event a jubi- 
lee to the survivors.”’ 

As the vehicle again rattled on, Mrs. Elling- 
wood lost the rest of the conversation. She had 
heard herself charged with avarice, and her death 
spoken of as a jubilee. She desired to hear no 
more, and being now near her own house, she got 
out of the omnibus. 

The next day she found herself feverish and un- 
well. She had taken cold in the shower of the 
preceding day, and before a week elapsed she was 
in a high fever. Her daughter being absent from 
the city, Fanny immediately established herself 
as her kind nurse. For some weeks she was very 
ill. When the danger was passed, she continued 
weak, too weak to talk, but not to think. And 
then how often did the words of that stranger in 
the omnibus recur to her memory, ‘‘that she 
would make her death ajubilee;’’ and she thought 
of the changed expression of her son, of the cheer- 
ful air of his little establishment; and her heart, 
touched by the unremitting devotion and gentle 
tenderness of Fanny, and the softening influence 
of illness, could not but listen to conscience, and 
confess that she had been wrong. Even extended 
on her bed of sickness, and just escaped the jaws 
of death, it was a humiliating confession to her- 
self, that her whole life had been an error. (She 
could bring herself to call it by no harsher name.) 
But hers was a strong mind, and once convinced 
of wrong, she was resolved to rectify a part of it, 
and remove from herself the stigma of avarice, 
and place Charles in the position she felt he ought 
to occupy. 

The first day she was able to sit up, she pre- 
sented him with deeds and mortgages to a large 
amount. ‘‘ And this, Fanny,’’ said she, address- 
ing herself to her daughter-in-law as she placed 
a paper in her hand, ‘‘ this house is yours. Fur- 
nish it to your taste, and send the bills to me. I 
do not give it to you, my love, as a recompense 
for your unwearying care and tenderness in my 
illness, but as a token of my sense of your gentle 
patience during the more painful trials of my 
health.”’ 

Strong emotion as well as surprise almost de- 
prived Charles and Fanny of the power of ex- 
pression. They said enough, however, both by 
looks and words, to make Mrs. Ellingwood feel 
that she was a happier woman than she had ever 
yet known herself. 

‘* There! Helen,’’ said Fanny, ‘‘ did I not al- 
ways tell you Mrs. Ellingwood was a woman of 
noble and generous qualities. Will you not believe 
me now?”’ 

‘** Yes, I do admit that she has a strong mind and 
some noble points,’’ replied her sister; ‘‘ but then 
she must be brought to death’s door before they 
are forced out, and I would not trust her now in 
perfect health.”’ 

‘* Fie! fie! you are unforgiving, indeed. I am 
too happy to remember the past, and you, dear 
Helen, must learn to forget it with me.”’ 
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FLORAL LESSONS IN MORALS. 


BY MISS MARGARET COXE. 


Wary were flowers created? Whence springs 
that love of them which would seem instinctive in 
the nature of children, so universal is its preva- 
lence, when circumstances are propitious to the 
full development of the youthful character? These 
inquiries will often force themselves on our atten- 
tion, and constrain us to seek an answer to our 
own interrogatories. 

It is undoubtedly true that numerous plants are 
endued with medicinal properties, and may on 
that account be considered as intentionally de- 
signed by Divine Beneficence to be instrumental 
in alleviating the distresses of our mortal life, by 
the power which they are capable of exerting, 
either in resisting the progress of disease, or in 
modifying it in cases where its removal is impos- 
sible. That this object was not, however, the 
primary one contemplated by the Great Parent of 
the Universe, in the cases referred to, seems evi- 
dent, inasmuch as medicinal properties appear to 
be rather incidental accompaniments, than con- 
stituent features in the organization of those pecu- 
liar plants, the larger portion of the floral tribes 
being destitute of any such properties. Neither 
could it have been solely for the benefit which 
the vegetable was to be made the medium of con- 
ferring on the animal world, or for the influence 
which it was to exert in other points which natu- 
ral philosophy demonstrates, since such effects 
are produced by all the members of the vegetable 
kingdom in common, and could, I imagine, have 
been in no wise better secured by the blossoms 
whose varieties of hue and form indicate taste and 
high imaginative power, than by those whose foli- 
age is coarse, and whose bloom is unattractive. 

For these and other reasons, it seems obvious to 
me, that the fragrant and beautiful flowers, which 
so early attract the gaze of infancy, and so late so- 
lace the refined and intellectual Christian in her 
journey through the vale of Bacca,* were chiefly, 
though not solely, created by our Heavenly Father 
to supply subjects of innocent and exquisite en- 
joyment for his children. He knew perfectly 
what was to be the structure of the human mind, 
and could estimate the amount of refined satisfac- 
tion which it was to be susceptible of tasting 
through the medium of the senses, by the percep- 
tion of beauty in hue and perfection in form. 
Therefore He, whose name is Love, and who de- 
lights to diffuse happiness among the creatures of 


* The excellent Hannah More was wont to remark in 
the closing years of her life, that few natural tastes re- 
mained to her but the love of the country and the love of 
lowers. 
7 





his hand, seems prospectively to have employed 
the infinite richness of his imaginative powers in 
preparing moral food, if I may use the expression, 
adequate to satisfy the demands which man’s 
nature was to require. 

Under such impressions we shall imagine that 
we behold on the beautiful petal of each lovely 
flower, as on a living page, the consoling assur- 
ance that he who made it and us also, is not 
only the Creator of the Universe, but the tender 
and loving Father of our souls; and thus in the 
contemplation of the beauties of the floral tribes 
we may find their leaves becoming a balm “for 
the healing of the nations.’’ 

Such being the view entertained by the writer, 
she cannot but feel an ardent desire that the love 
of flowers, which is found so universally to pre- 
vail among children, may be made of more ac- 
count than it ordinarily is, in their moral culture. 
The feelings I desire to encourage, are not, how- 
ever, of such a sentimental cast as would lead the 
subjects of them to spend their strength in the 
weaving together of romantic notions, that can 
have no beneficial effect on the mind, and may 
become decidedly pernicious, by inducing a sub- 
stitution of worship of the creature for that of the 
Creator. My desire is rather that the youth of our 
country may be brought, by the divine blessing, 
in their contemplation of the beauties of the floral 
kingdom, toa more lively perception of the love of 
God, as manifested in these fair specimens of his 
workmanship, and may be better prepared hereby 
to appreciate the still more exalted displays of 
the same divine attribute in the moral universe, 
most especially that transcendent one, in the re- 
demption of our fallen world by the death of his 
blessed Son. 

Why is it that the youthful artist seeks so 
eagerly the classic shores of Greece and Italy, 
and spends month after month, and year after year, 
in the contemplation of the beauties which are 
there to be found, in the rich galleries of paintings 
or sculpture, among the ruined arches and dilapi- 
dated temples? Is it for the abstract beauty of 
individual specimens, however great that un- 
doubtedly may be? Is it not rather in the hope 
and expectation, that from the study of such, he 
may form some more correct ideas of those inter- 
nal images of beauty which characterized the 
scenery of the minds of the gifted individuals who 
embodied in the lifeless marble, or on the pliant 
canvass, only what their imaginative powers had 
previously called up and combined in regular pro- 
portion; the student while thus feasting on the 
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treasures of art, finds himself better able accu- 
rately to conjecture what the archetypes of them 
were, which existed in the minds whose names 
have been immortalized by their execution. 

Those of us who are seeking to train the rising 
generation ‘‘ in the nurture and fear of the Lord,”’ 
are in reality engaged in rearing temples far more 
enduring than those of Greece or Italy. Let us 
take a lesson from the student of human science 
whose habits we have been considering. God has 
promised his blessing shall rest, where lawful 
means shall be employed, and accordingly when 
christian instructors are to be found, labouring for 
the end desired, He is frequently found coming 
and taking possession of the souls of those who 
are the objects of our solicitude, and making 
them sanctuaries for Himself, wherein his pre- 
sence shall abide for ever. 





Let me then affectionately suggest to those who 
are engaged in training the intellectual and moral 
natures of youth, the expediency of not neglecting 
to cultivate their taste for floral beauties. While 
the ardent gaze is riveted on them, let us remind 
the objects of our care, that these fair blossoms 
are but the embodying of ideas which originated 
in the mind of God; and that they were called 
into being and diffused over the world for purposes 
of infinite benevolence; and accustom them to re- 
gard flowers, as the excellent Wilberforce was 
wont to do, ‘‘as the smiles of the Almighty.” 
Their natural tastes at length being baptized by 
the Spirit of God, their whole spirits, souls, and 
bodies, may become offerings more meet and 
acceptable for his service, on earth and in hea- 
ven. 
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THE TRIAL OF THE DEAD. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY, 


Tue spears at Corrichie were bright, 
Where, with a master’s hand, 

The Earl of Huntley rang’d his host, 
Upon the rocky strand. 

From many a highland stream and glen, 
They at his summons came, 

A mighty band of fearless men, 
Who counted war a game. 


Then from Edina’s royal bound 
Fierce Murray northward sped, 
And rush’d to meet his hated foe, 
In battle, wild and dread: 
They met,—they clos’d,—they struggled sore, 
Like waves, when tempests blow, 
The slogan-music high in air, 
The sound of groans below. 


They broke, they wheel’d—they charg’d again, 
Till, on the blood-stain’d ground, 
The Earl of Huntley lifeless lay, 
Transpierc’d with many a wound. 
Long from her tower his lady look’d, 
“T see a dusty cloud! 
And there, methinks, is flashing high 
The Gordon’s banner proud.” 


But then she sigh’d, for rising mists 
Involw’d her aching sight, 

And ‘twas an autumn branch that mock’d 
Her chieftain’s banner bright. 

His mother by the ingle sate, 
Her head upon her knee, 

And murmur’d low, in hollow tone, 
“ He'll ne'er come back to thee.” 
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“ Hist, lady mother! hearI not 
Steed-tramp and pibroch-roar ? 

As when the victor-surf doth tread 
Upon a rocky shore ?” 

Not toward the loop-hole rais’d her head 
That woman wise and hoar, 

But mutter’d in her troubled soul, 
“ Thy lord returns no more. 


“A funeral march is in mine ear! 
A broken host I see!” 

And, strain’d and red, her sunken eye 
Gaz’d long on vacancy. 

Back to their homes, the Gordon clans 
Stole with despairing tread, 

While to the vaults of Holyrood 
The conquerors bare the dead. 


No earth upon his corse they strew’d, 
In no rich shrine inurn’d, 

But heavenward, as the warrior fell, 
His noble brow was turn’d. 

Months fled, and brought again the day, 
On which, in tower and dell, 

O’er Corrichie’s disastrous fate 
The tears of Scotland fell. 


And then, a high and solemn court 
With feudal state was grac’d, 
And at the bar, in princely robes, 
A summon’d chieftain plac’d; 
No eye his muffled face might scan, 
Though throngs around him prest, 
The Gordon plume was on his brow, 
Its tartan o’er his breast. 
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“Lord George of Gordon! Huntley’s Earl! 
High treason taints thy name, 

For God and for thy country’s sake 
Defend thine ancient fame, 

Make oath upon thine honour’s seal, 
Heaven’s truth unchang’d to tell!” 

No lip he mov’d,—no hand he rais’d,— 
And chill that silence fell. 


No word he spake,—though thrice adjur’d, 
Long was the pause, and drear, 

“ Foul traitor to thy queen and realm, 
Our laws adjudge thee here!” 

They stripp’d him of his cloak of state, 
They bared his helmed head, 

Though the pale judges inly quak’d 
Before the frowning dead. 


Light thing to him was earthly doom, 
Or man’s avenging rod, 

Who in the world of souls did bide 
The audit of his God. 

Quell’d at his sight, the crowd drew back, 
As from sepulchral gloom, 

And sternest veterans shrank to breathe 
The vapour of the tomb. 


Notrt.—The custom of bringing the dead to trial, was 
sanctioned by the ancient criminal law of Scotland, and 
first exhibited, in the person of Roger Mowbray, a power- 
ful baron, accused of conspiring against king Robert 
Bruce. Sentence of condemnation was pronounced upon 
the body, with the doom of decapitation and dismember- 
ment; but the Bruce remitted the punishment. This ab- 
surd mode of legal procedure was known by the name of 
“Jeddart justice,” from its having originated in the re- 
gion of Jedburgh. 

George Gordon, Earl of Huntley, who in the year 1564, 
was cited to this tribunal, was so high in the confidence 
of his king, James V, that he appointed him one of the 
first Lords of the Regency, when he went to France, to 
espouse the princess Magdalen, daughter of Francis First. 
Huntley had also the rank of Captain General of all the 
forces raised to oppose the English. He defeated them at 
Haldenrig, and prevented them, in their expedition under 
the Duke of Norfolk, from penetrating into Scotland, 
more than two miles north of the Tweed. He was a war- 
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rior of undoubted courage and ability, yet at the battle of } 


Pinkie, where he commanded a body of 8000 troops, was 
made prisoner and carried to England. There he was 
tempted by the Lord Protector Somerset, to promise his 
influence in favour of a marriage between Edward VI and 
the young Scottish queen. This he refused, and being 
still held in durance, in the castle of Morpeth, at length 
effected his escape, and returned to his native land. In 
1546 he was created Lord Chancellor, which office he re- 
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And now this mockery of the dead, 
With hateful pageant o’er, 

They yield him to his waiting friends 
Who throng the palace door. 

And on their sad procession press’d, 
Unresting, day and night, 

To where, in pleasant Elgin, towers 
The fair Cathedral's height: 


And there, by kindred tears bedew’d, 
Beneath its hallow’d shade, 

With midnight torch and chanted dirge, 
Their fallen chief they laid. 

Fast by king Duncan’s mouldering bones 
His treasur’d dust they stor’d, 

Whose silver locks with gore were stained 
By Macbeth’s maddening sword. 


So rest thee there, thou Scottish Earl, 
Of ancient fame and power, 

No more a valiant host to lead, 
In battle’s stormy hour. 

Yea, rest thee there, thou Scottish Earl, 
Until that day of dread, 

Which to Eternity consigns 
The trial of the dead. 


tained through life. Among his many titles, was that of 
Earl of Murray, which queen Mary, on her return from 
France, was induced to take from him, and confer on her 
natural brother the Prior of St. Andrews. This caused an 
implacable hatred between them, which in these fierce 
and lawless times, did not lack occasion of bursting out. 
The Earl of Huntley having taken some ground which 
was construed into a design to overrule the arrangements 
of the queen, Murray met him and his retainers in arms, 
at Corrichie, about fourteen miles from Aberdeen, where 
after a long and severe engagement, Huntley was left 
dead on the field. His body was removed to the chapel 
royal at Holyrood, and left unburied for twelve months, 
and then cited to its trial for high treason. After the ju- 
dicial process, it was permitted to be interred in Elgin 
Cathedral, the burial-place of his family. This cathedral 
was erected in 1224, and must have been a magnificent 
pile. The central part is in ruins, but the northern and 
southern towers still remain, with fragments of bold carv- 
ing, a beautifully light balustraded gallery, and broken 
tiers of lancet-shaped windows. Among the great who 
have here found a mouldering bed, is said to have been 
king Duncan, so much more effectually embalmed by the 
tragic muse of Shakspeare. 

The borough of Elgin has a picturesque vicinity and 
a fertile soil. It is situated on the river Lossey, a short 
distance from the point where it empties into the North 
Sea, about 108 miles from Edinburgh. 
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I CANNOT DANCE TO-NIGHT. 
A BALLAD: 


THE POETRY WRITTEN BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY MRS. T. HAYNES BAYLY. 


Presented by J. G. Osbourn.—1843. 
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Oh! when they brought me hither, They wonder’d at my wild delight, But would I were at home again, I 











cannot dance to-night. How can theyall look cheerful! The dance seemsstrangely dull to me, The 
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music sounds so mournful, What can the reason be? Oh! when they brought me 





hither, They wonder’d at my wild delight, But would I were at home again, 





cannot dance to night. 





It. Ill. 


He leaves that group of triflers, 
And with the smile I love to see, 

He seeins to seek for some one— 
Oh is it not for me? 

No, no! ‘tis for that dark-eyed girl, 
I see her now return his glance, 


Hark! Hark! at length he’s coming, 
I am not weary—let me stay! 
I hear his laugh distinctly now, 
’T will chase the gloom away: 
Oh! would that I were near him, 
He sees me not amid the crowd, 
He hears me not—ah would I dared 
To breathe his name aloud. 
Oh! when they, &c. 


He passes me—he takes her hand— 
He leads her to the dance! 
Oh! when they, &c. 
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“Speak not evil one of another.””—Bible. 


Ir the precept of the Apostle could be enforced, what a 
revolution there would be in this talking world! Many, 
who are now voluble as geese, would then be mute as 
fish. 

There is a certain class of persons who never have any 
subject of conversation, unless connected with personali- 
ties. We regret to say that women more often than men 
are accused of this gossiping propensity, though we do not 
believe it originates from any innate perversity of moral 
feeling in the female character; it is only the result of 
their defective training, and their limited opportunities 
of acquiring information. Still ignorance does not ex- 
tenuate the evil of slander, it only shows how it may be 
corrected, namely, by giving our daughters such an edu- 
cation, as will make other subjects, besides personalities, 
agreeable to them. 

“T called,” said a gentleman, “the other day, on a very 
fashionable lady, and was entertained during my visit, 
by a variety of piquant anecdotes and satirical remarks 
respecting her particular friends. She had a beautiful 
set of teeth, and, as she laughed in her glee over the man- 
gled reputations, which she had strewn like plucked 
flowers around her, I was thinking of the doctrine of trans- 
migration, and imagining what animal her soul would be 
compelled to inhabit, in order to expiate her sin of evil 
speaking,—and I fixed on the hyena,—yes the laughing 
hyena; and before I left her, that truly beautiful woman 
had quite a hyenaish look. By the way, there was much 
justice in that poetical doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls. it taught two excellent lessons to men—humanity 
and humility.” 

The remarks of this gentleman brought to our recollec- 
tion similar conversations; and we could not but own that 
there were in society those who would be changed into 
crying hyenas, if they had their deserts. Have you never 
heard people lament over the follies of their friends, and 
dwell in the most pathetic manner on the faults and mis- 
fortunes of their acquaintances? And have you not felt, 
as you watched the expression of the countenance, and 
listened to the intonations of the voice, that these “ shock- 
ing things” did not greatly afflict the relator? But there 
are few, we trust, who thus give themselves up to the ma- 
licious of evil speaking; it is usually the result 
of oo niche or, the desire of saying something to 
amuse or astonish. 

“Oh I am 0 sorry to believe this story about Miss A—,” 
said the lively Mrs. B—, “she is a lovely girl; but there 
are spots on the sun. Every body regrets it}’’ 

“Indeed! I never heard a syllable of the matter,” re- 
plied Mrs. C—. “I think it must bea mistake. I have 
been intimate with the family a long time, and under- 
stand Miss A—’s disposition. I am sure she was never 
guilty of such conduct.” 

“ No—there can be no mistake. I had it from good au- 
thority. I regret to believe it—but I must. The young 
lady has a very bad temper. It is a pity—a thousand pi- 
ties. So fascinating as she is,too! I am so sorry. Do 
you think Edward D— ever heard of it?’ 

“T hope not,” said Mrs. C—. 

“Hope not! Why, if it be true he ought to know it. He 
is very attentive to her; many think it an engagement; 
though I never believed it had gone so far. But you are 
his friend, and I presume will inform him of it.” 

“T shall do no such thing, Mrs. B—. I have made a 
vow never to retail scandal.” 
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“Scandal do you call this?” exclaimed the lady red- 
dening to the forehead. 

“Certainly,—I call every evil report scandal which is 
not issued under the authority of a responsible name. 
Now if you will give me the name of your informant, and 
become answerable yourself for the truth of this story, I 
will inform Miss A—’s family and Edward D—, of the 
matter. But to tell it merely as a story which everybody 
knows and nobody will vouch for, is what as a Christian 
I cannot do.” 

“Oh, you are making the affair quite too serious,”’ re- 
plied the gay Mrs. B—. “It was only in a laughing way 
that it was mentioned to me; just to enliven conversation 
in a little confidential circle. It has troubled me,” and 
the lady spoke with feeling, we doubt not with truth also, 
“because any fault of temper in a young lady, and such 
a lovely one, is to be deeply regretted. But then these 
things will be said to keep up conversation. I really wish 
we had more rational subjects of social entertainment; 
but ladies are not, you knoy’, in the habit of introducing 
rational or improving topics of conversation. We are 
afraid of appearing stiff ané being called blues; and so 
we rattle on with whatever nonsense first occurs. And 
a little scandal, as you call it, or harmless pleasantry on 
our absent friends and acquaintances, serves wonderfully 
to amuse. It is so easy to be witty at the expense of others, 
and satire, to be at all lively and pungent, must be per- 
sonal.” 

There is no doubt that Mrs. B— was right in ascribing 
the origin of most of the gossip and scandal in society to 
the desire to be lively and entertaining, rather than any 
mischievous desire of injuring those whose characters are 
so freely criticised. Still the habit of this evil speaking 
can hardly be too carefully avoided. That beautiful por- 
trait of woman, drawn by the inspired minstrei, cannot 
be too sedulously studied. “She openeth her mouth with 
wisdom (or learning), and on her tongue is the law of 
kindness,”—is not the picture charming!—Such should 
woman always be, and fear not that this discretion will 
make you dull. “The innocent are gay.” 

Those among our readers who were interested, (as we 
believe was generally the case,) with the information 
given in the Editors’ Table of February, respecting the 
Female School established at Monte Video by Mrs. Jen- 
kins, will be happy to learn that one of the obstacles to 
her complete success is about to be removed. She was 
greatly in want of suitable elementary books for her pu- 
pils, in their own language, and had not time to prepare 
them herself. The following communication, which has 
just reached us, will show how Providence has already 
opened the way for her relief. Thanks to the intelligent 
and generous ladies, who thus kindly responded to our 
appeal on behalf of the interests of female education in 
South America. The “Lapy’s Boox” is truly the herald 
of hope and improvement to our sex, to the world, and 
will thus continue, while such warm hearts and cultivat- 
ed minds are enlisted in its plans and progress. 


Extract of a letter from the Secretary of the Lyceum 
Education Society of New York. 

“ History, dear Mrs. Hale, proves that a nation always 
reflects the character of its women. Mothers individually 
educate their children, an! in aggregate their country. 
The warlike Spartans, the polished Athenians, the ever 
free Goths, and the ever enslaved Mahometans, show 
back, as in a mirror, the honour and intelligence, or the 
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ignorance and abasement of their mothers. He who would 
elevate humanity, must elevate woman and instruct 
childhood. Missionary effort has been successful just so 
far, and no farther, as the mental cultivation of both sexes 
kept even step with the precepts of Christianity. To re- 
ceive fully religious and moral truths, the mind must be 
rendered capable of receiving. There are countries, 
which, principally through the medium of schools, have 
been snatched from the depths of savage licentiousness, 
like the Sandwich Islands and some tribes of India. 
There are others nearer home, the prey of anarchy and 
civil war, which, with an instructed population and an 
enlightened press, twin and inseparable blessings, would 
be impervious to the delusive voice of armed faction, and 
would calmly subside into i producers of articles 
we wish to buy, and consumers of those we wish to sell. 
This is true of every government of this continent south 
of the United States. Your interesting correspondent at 
Monte Video speaks in the same page, ‘of a whole people 
needing and desiring instruction,—of the lack of proper 
school books, to supply which would immensely facili- 
tate the diffusion of knowledge,—and of a lovely pro- 








vince, blessed beyond description in every gift of soil and 
climate, mourning in blood and desolation, the self-slaugh- 
ter of her children, and trembling over the insecurity of 
public and private fuith.’ The root of all these evils is 
easily found in a corrupt press and an uninstructed peo- 
ple. Give them good schools and good school books, and 
the axe will reach the heart of this tree of evil fruit. Your 
correspondent calls for the remedy, and surely you will 
rejoice with us, when we reply to the voice of supplica- 
tion, ‘the remedy cometh.’ In anticipation of such de- 
mands for works of primary instruction, and with mani- 
fold evidence of their necessity, the ladies of the Lyceum 
Education Society have now in press the first series of 
primary school books in Spanish and Portuguese, copies 
of which they hope, during the year, to present in its own 
language, to every government of South America. The 
series will be continued, until it embraces the best ob- 
tainable text books, in every department of instruction 
usually given in good schools. A library for youth, of a 
superior character, is also embraced in the views of the 
Lyceum Education Society, whenever its funds will jus- 
tify the experiment.” 
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THE most important publication cf the month is the 
“ Noctes Ambrosiane of Blackwood,” complete in four 
volumes, just issued by Messrs. Carey & Hart. In an- 
nouncing this work we expressed our opinion of it pretty 
freely. It is a great treasure of criticism and modern li- 
terary history. The revels of Christopher North, the 
Shepherd and Tickler, will not be particularly distaste- 
ful to the refined readers of our times, when they recol- 
lect that the records of them are pure fiction—a mere 
framework for the dialogues—a sort of apology for the 
freedom of the remarks on living writers, and a suitable 
accompaniment for the free but highly poetical lyrics 
‘which are interspersed through the whole series of “ Noc- 
tes.” One learns more of the personal character of that 
glorious galaxy of geniuses, who were contemporary with 
Byron, from these papers, than from any other source. 
Not even the letters of Byron himself are richer in lite- 
Tary gossip. 

We have seen some of the proof sheets of Professor 
Frost’s “ Pictorial History of the United States,” which 
is to be issued forthwith from the press of Mr. E. H. But- 
ler of this city. It will be by far the richest and most 
sumptuous of all the books published in numbers. It is 
to contain forty-eight octavo pages of letter press, in a 
large readable type; and from fifteen totwenty-five splen- 
did engravings in each number. All the designs and en- 
gravings are done expressly for the work by first rate 
artists. The work will be so fully illustrated in this way, 
that one may follow the course of events by simply turn- 
ing over the pages and looking at the pictures. In the 
first two numbers there will be no less than eleven por- 
traits of historical characters, and twenty-five historical 
scenes. The history being written by Professor Frost, 
who has already become favourably known to the public 
by his “ History of the United States for Schools,” and 
his “ Book of the Navy,”’ will of course be authentic and 
well written. Such a work for families will be a perfect 
treasure. The numbers will come out once a month, com- 
mencing on the first of April. Twenty numbers will 
complete the work, The circumstance that there is no 
good history of the United States of a suitable size for 
libraries, which comes down to the present time, renders 
this a desideratum. 

“ The Rural and Domestic Life of Germany, by Wil- 
liam Howitt,” is just issued by Messrs. Carey and Hart, 
in two numbers of 104 pages each, at twenty-five cents a 
number. It is very interesting, especially to those who 
can appreciate the excellence of the German character, 
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which Howitt certainly understands and describes to the 
life. It is seldom that a British writer is 0 much a citizen 
of the world as Howitt. He should come to this country. 
He would understand us, and he would not slander us. 

The same publishers have issued several numbers of 
their “ Farmer’s Encyclopadia and Dictionary of Rural 
Affairs,” by Cuthbert W. Johnson, Esq. This book is 
what it professes to be—a complete treasury of agricul- 
tural science and practice, in which the subjects are 
carefully digested and arranged in alphabetical order; 
each is fully discussed in an article which sometimes 
swells out to a treatise; the latest results of practice and 
science are given; the discoveries of Liebig, Johnson and 
others, in agricultural chemistry, are condensed and ren- 
dered available to the practical farmer; and, finally, the 
European discoveries and improvements generally are 
brought home to the American soil. Such a book will 
necessarily attract attention, and render great service to 
our agricultural interests. It costs twenty-five cents a 
number, and will extend to sixteen numbers. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have commenced the publi- 
cation of Murray’s “ Encyclopaedia of Geography,” in 
twenty-four parts, embracing near 1900 pages, with 1100 
engravings, and over 80 maps. The numbersare twenty- 
five centseach. The revision and addi by Tho- 
mas G. Bradford, Esq., of Boston, whom we 
to know as a very accomplished editor, 
petent to bring the work up to the p 
graphical science. ek, 

Mr. E. G. Squier publishes, at New York and any, 
“ The Working Man’s Miscellany; an occasional pub- 
lication of Addresses, Lectures, Compendious Works on 
the Useful Arts and Sciences, Brief Biographical Me- 
moirs,” &c. The first number is a lecture on the Condi- 
tion and True Interests of the Labouring Classes of Ame- 
rica: by E. G. Squier. 

The publication of juvenile books in numbers has been 
commenced by T. Harrington Carter & Co. of Boston. 
They give Marco Paul’s “Travels and Adventures in 
Pursuit of Knowledge;” by Jacob Abbot, author of the 
Rollo Books. The first number relates to the city of New 
York, and is sold at twelve and a half cents in paper 
covers. It has one woodcut, and the quantity of matter is 
about one fourth of what is given in Miss Leslie’s Maga- 
zine, which contains several steel plates, and is afforded 
to clubs at the same price. 

A new nouvellette, entitled “ Rosina Meadows,” by 
Wm. B. English, Esq., has just made its appearance in 
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Boston, and is creating quite a sensation in the literary 
circles of that lively metropolis. It displays unusual 
talent. 

The Harpers continue the publication of “ Brande’s 
Encyclopedia of Science, Literature and Art,’ and 
“ Alison's History of Europe.” It is understood that the 
American edition, of the last named work, will have the 
advantage of the author’s own corrections of the text. 


The same publishers have issued Bulwer’s “ Last of 


the Barons”’ as one of the numbers of their Novelist’s Li- 
brary. This is one of Bulwer's most brilliant produc- 
tions. The Last of the Barons is the celebrated Warwick, 
surnamed the King-maker. The work has extraordinary 
dramatic capabilities, and is already in the hands of one 
of our most distinguished writers of tragedy, who will 
soon bring the Last of the Barons upon the stage. 

N. Greene, Esq., of Boston, has recently translated a 
little volume of “ Tales and Sketches,” from the German, 
Italian, and French, which attracts a good deal of atten- 
tion. The tales are very interesting, and exhibit a great 
variety of style and character. 

The monthly magazines are going on very spiritedly. 
Campbell’s is particularly rich. His plan is to give the 
cream of all the British Reviews. Mr. Campbell also 
publishes a “ Select Library of Religious Literature;” 
the first numbers comprise “ D’ Aubigne’s History of the 
Reformation,” a first rate history, which sells very ra- 
pidly. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, and George 
S. Appleton, of Philadelphia, are going on with Professor 
Frost's popular “ Book of the Navy,” in numbers, four at 
twenty-five cents each; one of the cheapest and most va- 
luable of the serial publications. The recent decease of 
Commodore Hull, whose actions are recorded and embel- 
lished in this history, occasions a very lively demand for 
the numbers, 

The same publishers have just issued the Rev. John 
Williams’ “ Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea.” 
Our readers will recollect the interesting character of this 
devoted minister’s labours in Polynesia, his return to 
England, his cordial reception there, his return to the 
scene of his former labours, and the terrible form of mar- 
tyrdom with which his ministry was sealed up for the 
great day of accounts. These circumstances give great 
interest to the work, and its cheapness, (two 12mo. vo- 
lumes for seventy-five cents,) makes it go off very rapidly. 

“A Vindication of Claims to certain Inventions and 
Improvements in the Graphic Art, by Asa Spencer,” is 
the title of a thin pamphlet, handsomely printed, which 
originally appeared as an appendix to Professor Silli- 
man’s Journal of Science and Arts. The subject of this 
publication is the beautiful art called Medal Ruling, 
which consists in representing very accurately the ap- 
pearance of a medal, coin, or other object of art, with 
figures in relief, by means of an engraving, ruled in pa- 
machinery, and subsequently etched. The 
ive of the bombardment of Tripoli, by 
le, published by us some months since, 
in this manner. It appears that the inven- 
has recently been claimed on behalf of Mr. 
the United States Mint. In the publication 
before us it is reduced to a demonstration, that the real 
inventor and maker of the machine, which was originally 
applied to medal ruling, was Mr. Spencer. The corres- 
pondence between Mr. Spencer and the friends of the op- 
posite party, contained in the pamphlet, is conducted in 
a courteous and gentlemanly tone, and the result of the 
short controversy places the merit of the invention in the 
right hands, 







i 
THE FASHION PLATES. 


It is matter of no small satisfaction to us, that we have 
retained and improved our system of illustrating the fash- 
ions. The testimonials to the correctness of our decision, 
on this point, contained in repeated letters, from ladies 
of high standing in various social and literary circles 
throughout the country, are amply sufficient to assure us 


that the measure was dictated by sound policy,as we 
are certain it was by a desire to gratify our fair readers, 
and to be useful to them in a matter of no trifling import- 
ance. The interested clamour raised, in certain quarters, 
against the publication of fashion plates, is altogether 
too transparent to impose on the common sense of the 
public. The ladies know the true doctrine in this matter, 
and they do not permit themselves to question, for a mo- 
ment, the propriety of our transmitting to them a certain 
amount of intelligence, which cannot but be interesting 
to them, and which comes in a pleasing and effective 
form. Let us put the matter in a new light, by supposing 
that nota single fashion plate had ever been published 
in this country. Would not the publisher of the Lady’s 
Book be considered as doing good service to the cause of 
civilization, by sending abroad through every part of this 
country, accurate representations of the newest style of 
dress, for ladies, originating in Paris, and just adopted in 
New York and Philadelphia? Is this piece of service 
any the less valuable because he has rendered it a thou- 
sand times before? It is perfect nonsense totell the ladies 
that it is a matter of no importance to dress tastefully and 
fashionably. They have too much good sense to believe 
it; and they have also, thanks to them, too much genero- 
sity, not to reward with their patronage and their best 
wishes, the publication which furnishes the freshest, most 
authentic, and most accurately executed drawings of 
fashions, that are published in the country. 

Formerly the proportions of the figure were somewhat 
disregarded in exhibiting the dress; but since we have 
obtained the valuable aid of Mr. Croome, the claims of 
good taste and artistical fidelity in drawing the figure are 
fully recognised. Our fashion plates now challenge com- 
petition in all respects; and they call down “ golden opin- 
ions,” from sources entitled to be considered first rate 
authority, in fashion, taste, literature, and the fine arts. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fig.1. Dress of plaid foulard; skirt plain; corsage semi 
point; tight sleeves, finished with a cap; collar pointed 
and trimmed with lace. Rich fancy scarf. Chip cottage 
bonnet, flowers outside and in. 

Fig. 2. Dress of plain batiste, the skirt trimmed all 
round with two broad tucks, the bottom one being much 
broader than the top; these tucks have a broad hem edged 
with a rich Mechlin lace; high corsage, slightly fulled in 
the centre of the waist, which is also confined with a nar- 
row blue band, attached with a blue rosette; the sleeves 
nearly tight to the arm, but gathered full in the seam, the 
top ornamented with a double epaulette, edged with lace. 
Bonnet of Pekin silk, prettily tri i with a shaded rose 
and blue ribbon. 

Fig. 3. Silk dress. The skirt has three rows of fancy 
buttons down the front, plain waist trimmed with but- 
tons; plain undersleeve; pointed cuff, with three buttons, 
a loose sleeve hanging over all. 

Bonnets for Spring will be ornamented with the ex- 
quisite flowers of the season, without any respect to the 
arbiters of fashion. The manufacturers of the artificial 
article will be able to supply any demand that may be 
made upon them, for flowers to suit the particular month. 
Indeed it has been suggested, and the idea is a good one, 
that the ladies of our city intend to wear real bouquets in 
their bonnets for the month that the particular plant is in 
bloom. Why not? 

Caps. A very becoming style of Cap is made in lace, 
the crown very small and entirely hid by two lappets, 
which pass round the crown and meet at the back, falling 
as low as the waist; the front part ornamented with a 
garland of roses replacing the lace, and finished on each 
side with a bow of pink ribbons. 

Frowers, ArtiriciaL. The difficulty about these or- 
naments seems to be that they are much superior, in ge- 
neral, to the real. We have the Dahlia in soft purple 
velvet and shaded in pink; the Poppy, in black and red; 
bunches of Grapes; Roses of different colours, diversified 
by other flowers. 
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